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CHAPTEE I. 



" Who can that be ?" cried the clergyman, 
placing his hand behind his ears, to catch 
the sound of the voices of the new arrivals— 
for we had already lighted the candles, and 
closed the window shutters. 

Andrea Margreth£ jumped up, and ran to 
t^e window, and peeped out through the 
aperture for the transmission of light, high 
up in the shutter. 

VOL. II. 1 
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"Alas, alas, alas!" she cried, "It is 
Farmer Rjeldborg and his whole family*!" 

" Are they such horrid people, that you 
exclaim alas three times ?" I asked. 

" They are horribly tiresome, there is no 
doing anything with them," answered An- 
drea Margreth6. "The father and sons 
have only three subjects of conversation, the 
first is horses, the second is horses, and the 
third is also horses, and the mother and 
two daughters can scarcely talk at all !" 

" I tell you what, Nicolai, if you could 
hit upon some little misfortune to amuse us 
with this evening," said the parson, "I 
would forgive you all the rest of the annoy- 
ances you have occasioned me." 

We proceeded out into the hall, I was 
not a little curious, to see what these 
" horribly tiresome people" looked like, as I 
thought to myself, that they must be very 
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bad indeed, if I could not be able to put life 
into them, and thus show, what Danish 
students are capable of accomplishing. 

When we got into ^the hall, I could not 
at first, from the constant flickering of the 
light in the lamp, distinguish anything but 
fur coats, woollen handkerchiefs, cloaks and 
shawls, but little by little, however, this 
shapeless mass developed itself into human 
forms. But there was something gigantic 
in these forms, and I was almost tempted to 
believe, that they belonged to a race of 
beings different to ourselves. Even the 
clergyman, who was most unusually tall, 
appeared short by the side of these ponder- 
ous farmers, for I will not speak of the Old 
Man or Corpus Juris, they looked like a 
couple of small boys by the side of the 
farmer's son, Mr. Hans as he was generally 
called. 

1—2 
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" Good day and welcome," said the 
clergyman, as lie shook the farmer's hand. 
" It is kind of you to come over and see us. 
Where good folks are, good folks come. 
You will meet here three Copenhageners, 
one of whom is a theologian, and can teach 
you what you ought to do. The other is a 
lawyer, and can teach you what you must 
do, the third is called Nicolai, and can teach 
you, both what you ought not, and must not 
do." 

"I suppose it is you, who are called 
Nicolai/' said the farmer, pressing my hand 
60 awfully, that I feared, that he would 
crush my five fingers into one. Still there 
was so much cordiality in the shake of the 
hand, that I willingly forgave its violence, 
notwithstanding I had to crack with my 
fingers at least ten times, before I was quite 
convinced that I really had them all right. 
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Our guests were conducted into the draw- 
ing-room, where both the farmer and Mr. 
Hans were offered pipes, and with the united 
efforts of the clergyman and myself, the 
room was soon filled with dense clouds of 
smoke: however, as the parson whispered 
to me, that was a capital antidote against 
falling asleep. 

" Did you have a pleasant drive here ?" 
asked the clergyman. 

" Yes, thank you, pretty well," was the 
answer, "although the near one would 
scarcely draw at all. She is possessed of a 
deuced obstinate spirit, that she is. She 
always wants to do exactly the opposite to 
what she is required to do. Yesterday I 
wanted her to go slowly, for my lass was 
going to drive her, when off she bolted, as 
if the earth were burning under her feet. 
To-day, on the contrary, I would have liked 
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to have gone rather faster, for I was driving, 
and can keep her in hand, but she could 
scarcely be got to budge from the spot. 
I'll be bound though, I'll cure her, before a 
half a year is out. It is very odd, for it is 
exactly the same with your bay, Eeverend 
Sir." 

" Yes," answered the clergyman. " I have 
. long since observed, that he did not go well." 

" But it was your own fault, Sir, why did 
you not take my advice ? I had at that time 
a splendid sorrel horse, which I wished to 
part with. You should have had it at half 
price ; however, now it is sold to Morten 
Jensen." 

" Indeed," said the clergyman, yawning ; 
he set me yawning too, and determined me 
to endeavour to procure some small variation 
in the entertainment. I perceived, that Mr. 
Hans was eagerly holding forth to Corpus 
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Juris, who was apparently listening atten- 
tively, so I crossed over to them, in the hope 
of finding there some food for the mind, but 
was egregiously mistaken, for I discovered, 
that Mr. Hans was most minutely descant- 
ing upon all the splendid qualities of the 
above-mentioned sorrel horse, which had 
been sold to Morten Jensen. After having 
listened a short while, I was again seized 
with a violent longing to yawn, and I looked 
about me, to see where I could find some 
new diversion, while Corpus Juris, with 
genuine lawyer-like endurance, continued to 
listen to Mr. Hans's harangue. 

The Old Man had acted most sensibly ; in 
his usual unceremonious manner, he had 
taken possession of a quiet corner, where he 
comfortably settled himself to read. This, 
however, appeared to me to be a great in- 
fringement of the duties of society, so I 
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joined the ladies, thinking that I might have 
with them more opportunity of displaying 
my conversational talents. 

Andrea Margrethe was endeavouring to 
get up some chat with the visitors, which 
was by no means a light task. As I seated 
myself by her side, she cast a sly glance at 
me, as if she would say : " let us see now, 
what the Danish student is capable of doing." 

I pulled up my false collar, and made my- 
self ready to begin. 

"Have you seen the young actor, who 
has lately appeared in Copenhagen, and has 
been so universally admired ?" 
, A brief " No," was the ahswer. 

" Perhaps you have not been in Copen- 
hagen in winter ?" 

"No." 

" Possibly you do not often go to Copen- 
hagen ?" 
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"No." 

" You are getting on capitally," whispered 
Andrea Margreth6 tome;" this is the Vau- 
deville ' No/ * you are acting for our edifi- 
cation — I have so long wished to see that 
piece." 

"Poland is not lost yet," I whispered 
back to her, and I recommenced my efforts. 
" Then I suppose you always reside in the 
country ?" 

"Yes." 

" And you much prefer country life ?" 

"Yes." 

" But life in town has also its pleasures ?" 

" Yes." 

" It is difficult, after all, to say which is 
the most pleasant." 

"Yes." 

* " No." A very lively Vaudeville of Johan Hei- 
b erg's. 
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I was beginning to long for Mr. Hans' 
conversation— it, at least, had the advantage 
that it allowed a person to remain passive. 
I cleared my throat, was silent a second or 
two, and then rose from my seat. 

"After all, here comes finis Polonite" 
whispered Andrea Margrethe. I did not 
answer, and consoled myself with the con- 
sciousness that I had done all I could. 

The conversation between Mr. Hans and 
Corpus Juris had not advanced a bit — it was 
just where I had left it. I could not help 
admiring Corpus Juris ; to see him standing 
in exactly the same position, with an expres- 
sion of the deepest attention in his face, 
brought forcibly to my mind that Eoman 
sentinel at Pompeii, who, during an eruption 
of Vesuvius, while towers and walls were 
falling all around him, and heaven and earth 
seemed to be passing away, still remained at 
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his post, because no one had come to relieve 
him. There Corpus Juris stood listening 
with unabating attention to Mr. Hans ; it 
is true, I now came to relieve him, but Corpus 
Juris considered it right to remain, and it 
was fortunate that he did, for I had not lis- 
tened ten minutes to the praises of Morten 
Jensen's sorrel horse, before the last remnant 
of my patience was exhausted. I looked, at 
my watch : it was five o'clock. 

" Good gracious !" I thought to myself, 
" how in the name of fortune am I to get 
through this evening !" I was just meditat- 
ing, as a last resource, to follow the Old 
Man's example, who, with an air of the 
utmost composure, was sitting in his corner 
reading, as if such things as bay horses, and 
dusk, Morten Jensen, and Farmer Kjeldborg 
never had existed — when I received a slight 
tap on the shoulder, and on turning round, 
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beheld Andrea Margrethd standing behind 
me. 

" I must go out and look after something 
in the pantry," she said ; " would you like 
to accompany me ?" 

I followed her instantly, and had the 
triumph of seeing Corpus Juris casting long- 
ing glances after us as we went out, but Mr. 
Hans had now too fast hold of him for him 
to attempt to make his escape. 

" I was obliged to take compassion upon 
you," said Andrea Margrethd, when we had 
shut the door after us, " you looked so 
miserable." 

" Alas, alas," I replied, groaning ; " how 
in the world shall we manage to pass this 
evening ?" 

" Is that the Danish student, who can do 
everything that he pleases, who is already 
losing patience ? Fie, for shame !" 
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" Well/' I answered, " but I never could 
have believed that any human beings could 
be so tire&ome — there is no doing anything 
with them." 

" You see that is what I said. But you 
must remember that the greater the task 
and the exertion, the greater is the honour, 
when one approaches the goal." 

" Of course, of course," I said ; " the 
evening is not yet passed, however. Who 
knows, perhaps I may stumble upon some 
happy idea, and bring life into the whole 
party." 

" Well, if you can hit upon such a happy 
idea, it would be a vast blessing," said Andrea 
Margrethd, as she stepped into the pantry. 
" I will just pour you out a glass of mead ; 
perhaps it may inspire you, and yonder are 
the Jode-cakes for you to refresh yourself 
with after all the exertions you have made." 
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Then drawing forward two wooden stools, 
we seated ourselves in all peace and comfort, 
and drank our mead, and eat our Jode-cakes, 
leaving the others to take care of themselves, 
and kill the time as best they could. 

" I must say," continued Andrea Mar- 
grethe, again filling my glass, which I had 
emptied, "you might have taken example 
from Frederick ; see with what attention he 
has been standing listening to Mr. Hans' 
long-winded stories, though, if I am not 
mistaken in Mr. Hans, he could hardly keep 
himself from dying of laughter." 

" It will do Frederick a great deal of good," 
Ijsaid ; " he has been teazing me the whole 
day about that stupid cock— he is only now 
getting his just punishment." 

" You are much too thin-skinned, Nicolai 
— you cannot take a joke." 

" I am not fond of such kind of jokes, I 
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must admit ; but I tell you what, Frederick 
is of a most teazing disposition." 

" No, you are wronging Frederick, he is 
the best tempered person in the world ;" and 
Andrea Margreth6 began a panegyric upon 
Corpus Juris, which was the exact counter- 
part of what I had yesterday heard from 
Emmy of the Old Man. 

" Bless me," I thought to myself, " if the 
Old Man and Corpus Juris are in such high 
favour here, what must they not think of 
me ?" And it flashed across my mind, if it 
would not be best now, while we were sitting 
alone in the pantry, conversing quietly, as 
we were eating Jode-cakes, and drinking 
mead, if it would not be best now, I repeat, 
to seize the opportunity to confide to Andrea 
Margrethd what I had upon my heart. But 
I was not quite sure how I should begin — if 
I should suddenly dash into it, in a serious, 
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solemn tone, which would suit the impor- 
tance of the matter I had before me — or, if 
I should continue our light, jesting conver- 
sation, and then suddenly by some clever 
turn, pour forth my wishes. 

" You look so very thoughtful, Nicolai," 
Andrea Margreth6 remarked ; " perhaps the 
grand idea, which is to inspire the whole 
party with life, is developing itself?" 

"Sure enough/' I thought to myself; 
" that would indeed be a grand idea, it would 
put life into the whole party, if I were to go 
and inform them that I had betrothed my- 
self to Andrea Margrethd." 

Just at that moment I heard footsteps 
outside, and Corpus Juris entered hurriedly. 

" This won't do," he began ; " Christopher 
has been reading away for at least an hour, 
and now you and Nicolai have run off; what 
must the Kjeldborgs think of such conduct ? 
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You must really come back with me at 
once." 

" Won't you have a glass of mead, Frede- 
rick ?" asked Andrea Margreth6 ; " we were 
just talking of you; how truly is it said, 
speak of the sun, and it shines forth." 

" I am very much obliged to you," said 
Corpus Juris, taking the proffered glass, and 
for want of a stool, seating himself on the 
floor : " So you were talking of me ? What 
might it be, if I may be so bold as to 
ask?" 

"Nicolai was complaining of you, and 
saying that you were of so teazing a dispo- 
sition." 

"Indeed," said Corpus Juris, remaining 
quietly sitting upon the floor, without ap- 
pearing in the smallest hurry. "Have I 
teazed you so much to-day, Nicolai ?" 

" I should think you need not ask that 

VOL. II. 2 
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question. I have not had a moment's peace 
for you all day." 

"Well, well, I did not mean it un- 
kindly." 

" Probably you did not mean it unkindly, 
but it was most unpleasant for me, never- 
theless." 

" It is not worth while speaking any more 
about the matter/' said Andrea Margrethfe, 
"what is done, is done, and cannot be 
altered. But you ought to drink to your 
reconciliation and brotherhood." 

" As you please," said Corpus Juris, " to 
reconciliation and brotherhood — from to- 
morrow," he added, as he clinked glasses 
with me. 

" From to-morrow? I repeated with a 
stress, for at that moment it occurred to me 
what I had done with Corpus Juris* couch, 
and I was loath to relinquish that joke. 
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Here we were interrupted by Emmy, who 
came in, followed by the Old Man. 

" Are you all sitting here ?" asked Emmy, 
41 but it will not do to leave our guests quite 
alone. Andrea Margrethd, you, at least, 
must go in again ; what will the Kjeldborgs 
think of us?" 

" They are so horribly tiresome," said 
Andrea Margrethe, with a sigh. 

"That may be, but they are neverthe- 
less our guests, therefore we ought to 
practice the duties of hospitality towards 
them." 

" Christopher, please, will you not take a 
seat," said Andrea Margrethe, as she drew 
forth an empty butter-firkin, upon which the 
Old Man placed himself with as much 
gravity and dignity as if it had been a 
velvet lounging chair with gilded arms, 
which had been presented to him. 

2—2 
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Emmy urged upon us that we ought to 
go in. 

" Nay, but Christopher really must have 
a glass of mead, first/' said Andrea Mar- 
greth6, and the Old Man, Corpus Juris, and 
myself were so very comfortable that we 
remained sitting, notwithstanding Emmy's 
admonitions, till, at length, she too com- 
posed herself to remain. 

"You have had a pleasant time of it, 
Christopher," said Corpus Juris, "you seated 
yourself comfortably down to read, and left 
it to the rest of us to entertain the Kjeld- 
borgs." 

"When conversation is neither profitable 
nor for pleasure," answered the Old Man, 
"I think one might as well hold one's 
tongue and suit oneself." 

"You are quite right there," exclaimed 
Andrea Margreth& I wish the Kjeldborgs 
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would be as sensible, they would notf then 
come here and visit us, and waste a charm- 
ing evening in the Christmas holidays for 
us." 

"You ought not to speak so," remarked 
Emmy ; " there is much that is good in the 
Kjeldborgs, if one takes them in the right 
way." 

" Well, then, I have never been so fortu- 
nate as to take them in the right way, for I 
have always found them insufferably tire- 
some, and this evening more than ever so, 
is that not the. case, Nicolai ?" 

I agreed to what she said with all my 
heart, but Emmy continued ; " You know 
perfectly well that there is no one so willing 
to help the poor as the Kjeldborg family. 
When there happens to be some unfortunate 
persons here in the parish, whom papa 
cannot relieve by other means, he has 
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nothing to do but to send word to the 
Kjeldborgs, and the matter is arranged 
immediately. A poor person never goes 
empty-handed from their door." 

" That is all very fine, but, nevertheless, 
they are not the more amusing. I should 
like them ten times better if they would 
keep within their own walls, or, at any rate 
only visit us when we are alone." 

"Well, but you should remember the 
interest they take in us," continued Emmy ; 
" and the sympathy they show us in sorrow 
and in happiness. Have you quite forgotten 
how last winter, when you were so ill, not a 
single day passed without their sending to 
enquire how you were. Moreover, I do not 
believe, that you will find many people 
possessing so much kindness of heart, and 
such warm feelings for others as the Kjeld- 
borgs." 
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I bethought me of the farmer's shake of 
the hand, the painful effects of which I still 
fancied I could feel, and beginning to see 
the truth of what Emmy had said, I deter- 
mined anew, to do my utmost to enliven the 
company. 

Now the clergyman's wife made her ap- 
pearance. " I declare I never knew any- 
thing so improper! Are you all sitting 
together out here ? and Emmy and Andrea 
Margreth6 — a pretty thing, indeed — there's 
your father left quite alone with the Kjeld- 
borgs." 

" We are coming, we are coming," said 
Andrea Margrethd, and we were obliged to 
rise and depart. 

Dead silence reigned in the drawing-room. 
The farmer had become tired of telling about 
his horses, and the clergyman had given up 
even attempting to turn the conversation to 
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other subjects. Both were sitting perfectly 
silent, and puffing long clouds of smoke 
from their tobacco-pipes, while the Miss 
Kjeldborgs sat as immoveable as the petri- 
fied princesses in the legend of the enchanted 
castle. 

" Have you come back at last ?" cried the 
clergyman, as we entered; " from whence do 
you come ? Perhaps you have been again 
in the hen — " 

" I have been attending to some matters in 
the kitchen," exclaimed Andrea Margrethe, 
hastily interrupting her father. The tea- 
things were now brought in, and tea was 
handed round, much to my joy, for it helped 
to pass the time ; but all my good intentions 
about cheering up the company were un- 
availing, and I sat fretting and fuming at 
myself. Why could I not at least talk with 
Emmy and Andrea Margreth6, as I was 
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accustomed to do, and act just as if the 
Kjeldborgs were not present? No, my 
efforts would not succeed; the Kjeldborgs 
were like large heavy stones weighing me 
down. Tor the sake of doing something 
I actually drank five cups of tea, but they 
had not the effect of making me more 
jovial. 

A small deviation was happily occasioned 
by Niels making his appearance in the 
room. 

"What do you want?" asked the clergy- 
man. 

" I merely want to tell you, sir, that I 
have at last found Trofast, and given him 
his beating." 

" What beating ?" demanded the parson. 

" Oh, the beating you said, sir, yesterday 
evening he was to have, because he had 
been in the hen-house." 
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Andrea Margrethd burst forth in loud 
lamentations over poor Trofast for having 
suffered innocently, but Neils comforted her 
by saying that if Trofast had received a 
beating this time without having been in 
the hen-house, he had often been in the hen- 
house without getting a beating, so he had 
merely got his deserts after all. 

" We must lay this to your and Nicolai's 
account," said the clergyman. 

" Tes, indeed," answered Andrea Margre- 
the ; " I will give Trofast a double portion 
of meat this evening to make up for it." 

When Niels had taken his departure, the 
farmer asked what was the matter. 

" Oh, it is a most extraordinary story, it 
happened here last night. Do you see 
Nicolai and Andrea Margrethd ?" 

" Dear me, papa, it is too tiresome to re- 
peat," exclaimed the latter, eagerly. 
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" If you want to keep it a secret, I will 
hold my tongue," said the clergyman. 

" What was it ?" cried the farmer, look- 
ing in astonishment from Andrea MargrethS 
to me, and back from me to her; "I can 
well fancy the Copenhageners have not como 
out here for nothing." 

"Hush! hush! I have said nothing/* 
exclaimed the clergyman. " Pray be silent, 
or else I shall be scolded all to-morrow by 
Andrea Margrethe." 

In order to break off this conversation, 
Andrea Margreth£ called the servant girl 
and desired her to take away the tea-things, 
so we were all again seated in utter idleness. 
The clergyman did not like cards, therefore 
we could not have recourse to that pastime. 
Andrea Margrethe conducted one of the 
Miss Kjeldborgs to the piano-forte, and she 
played a long sonata, which was as tiresome 
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dj. as herself. What a wonderful faculty tire- 

* «ome people have of doing everything they 
i attempt in the- most wearisome possible 

1 manner. In listening to Miss Kjeldborg's 
% playing, one might have supposed that of 

2 all stupid sonatas she had picked out the 
i stupidest. It was one series of runs, and 

shakes, and turns, which seemed as if it was 

* never going to come to an end. At last I 
} rose from my chair to go across to Corpus 
I Juris, to tell him that I was on the point 
|S of falling asleep, when I encountered 
*» him half way, coming to make the same 
I communication to me with regard to him- 
!; self. So I stationed myself up against 
; the door, and began pinching myself 
| in the arm, in order to keep myself 

* awake- 

jj- Andrea Margreth6 came towards me. " I 

suppose you are sleepy, Nicolai?" 
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" Yes ; it is with the utmost difficulty I 
can keep my eyes open." 

""Well, I will teach you something new -, 
we will spike your eyes— *that .is a capital 
way of keeping awake." 

" "What is spiking the eyes ?" I asked, in 
astonishment. 

" Have patience a moment, and you shall 
-see," and she proceeded to the basket of 
fire-wood, returning presently with a small 
stick in her hand. 

" Look here, we will shave off a very fine 
little chip, and stick it into the eyelid, so, it 
pricks, of course, but it prevents a person 
from falling asleep." 

"Oh, that is excellent!" I exclaimed; 
" let me spike my eyes at once." 

But we were not allowed to carry this 
out, for Andrea Margreth^'s mother having 
observed what we were about, came and 
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scolded us for attempting to spike our eyes 
when there were strangers present, I was 
therefore obliged to do the best I could to 
keep awake. The sonata was going on all 
the while ; it appeared to me to be as long as 
King Xerxes' army, which took seven days 
and seven nights to cross the Hellespont. 
Everybody was looking the personification 
of weariness. I glanced across to the clergy- 
man, he had all the appearance of having 
been awake the last three nights. I turned 
my eyes towards Corpus Juris; he stood 
biting his under lip, which probably was a 
substitute for spiking his eyes. Then I in- 
spected the Old Man's countenance ; he sat 
nodding his head, as if he were keeping time 
with the music. Even the lamp was begin- 
ning to smoke, and threatened to go out. My 
only hope now was in the supper ; possibly 
discussing it would bring some animation 
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into the party, but my hope was doomed to 
disappointment. 

The supper was announced, and we began 
to eat, but without any change for the 
better taking place, for when once a spirit 
of ennui pervades a circle, it is almost im- 
possible to dispel it. Like an infectious 
fever, it spreads from one to the other, and 
there is no cure. Neither the farmer nor 
Mr. Hans were descanting any more about 
their horses; they were sitting perfectly 
silent, devouring their supper. It was 
almost as if we were assembled at a funeral ; 
indeed, it was a sort of funeral, I thought to 
myself, the burial of good humour, joy, ani- 
mation, and contentment. And whose fault 
was it in reality ? It could not be attributed 
to the Kjeldborgs ; not, at any rate, to the 
former and Mr. Hans ; to the best of their 
abilities they had contributed their portion to 
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the general entertainment, by descanting upon 
horses, the only subject they understood, and 
they had not held their peace until there was 
no one left who would listen to them. 

I wondered if the clergyman and his 
family were to blame for this fatiguing 
silence? Hitherto they had originated 
everything that was lively and cheerful; 
how could it possibly be, then, that they 
should suddenly become infected with stu- 
pidity and dulness — perhaps I myself was 
the cause of it? I dared not exonerate 
myself from all blame, for I had not even 
done as much as Corpus Juris, who, if he 
had not made any efforts himself, had at 
least listened with indefatigable attention 
to Mr. Hans' discourse about Morten Jen- 
sen's sorrel horse. I, on the contrary, had 
gone my own way, and by my bad example, 
had induced the others to do the same, that 
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was the reason why the farmer and Mr. 
Hans had become so out of spirits, their 
audience having gradually all deserted them, 
they were now perfectly silent. And here — 
here I sat — I, the representative of the stu- 
dents of Denmark, I, who ought to bring 
along with me joviality, animation, and 
youthful freshness, I sat here stupid and 
mute, eating away at roast goose and pota- 
toes like a regular Philistine. Was there 
actually not a spark of spirit left in me ? — 
could I not utter a single witticism that 
might testify that one of the " lords of the 
intellectual world" was present ? — or had I 
become too stupid to think of anything ? — 
could I not borrow, in ever so small a 
degree, a portion of the wealth of geniality 
and wit, which, like a gushing fountain, 
flowed from inspired lips, when, on Satur- 
day evenings, we sat together round the 
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steaming punch-bowl, in halls filled with 
smoke, and our peals of ringing laughter, 
and our merry songs acquainted our neigh- 
bours on all sides, that the students' gaiety 
had not forsaken them ? 

I cogitated and cogitated — but if thoughts 
came, they were too great for the occasion, 
or, was it the piece of potato I had in my 
mouth which was too large ? on trying to 
swallow this it stuck in my throat. For a 
short time I waited, expecting it would go 
down, but my throat became worse and 
worse ; I could scarcely draw my breath. I 
tried to call for help, but I had no voice to 
cry with. In my despair, I grasped the arm 
of my neighbour, Mr. Hans, with such force, 
that he let his knife and fork fall, and in 
dismay started from his chair. There was 
life enough now in the company, amongst 
whom before had reigned the silence of death ; 
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there were now such cries and screams of 
alarm, that it was impossible to make out a 
word that was said. Each volunteered a 
separate piece of advice, all talking together, 
and the clergyman's wife ran to fetch Hof- 
man's drops. Already everything was begin- 
ning to grow dark before my eyes, and appa- 
rently my last moments were close at hand — 
never more in this world should I have eaten 
a potato, if Andrea Margrethfe, in the midst 
of the universal hubbub, had not, with great 
presence of mind, given me a tremendous 
thump with her fist upon my back, which 
had the effect of sending the potato flying 
forth like a stone from a sling, and sticking 
against a door opposite. 

I breathed deeply and heavily, like a per- 
son who had just returned to life. The rest 
were also restored to tranquillity after their 
agitation, and resumed their seats, while the 
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farmer proceeded to inform us, that exactly 
the self-same thing had happened to one of 
his horses about three weeks before ; it had 
nearly choked itself with a large potato, but 
he had seized a stave and driven it into the 
creature's throat, thus splitting the potato 
and saving the animal. 

" It is a pity you did not mention that be- 
fore," remarked the clergyman ; " we might 
have applied the same remedy to Nicolai." 

What was the result of this accident ? It 
was, that the important object which I had 
been labouring in vain to bring about was 
now attained in the simplest manner possible. 
I had sat cogitating how I should put some 
life into the company, and there was life 
enough now in all conscience. Not only did 
I myself find with returning vital powers 
and sensations, that my usual gay humour 
was restored to me, but it seemed to have 
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communicated itself to all around. It is well 
known, however, that when a person has 
escaped a great danger, the previous state of 
fright suddenly passes into exuberance of 
spirits. People ate never so cheerful, so 
talkative, and communicative, as when they 
have escaped the effects of a misfortune that 
had threatened to end in misery. Every one 
had something to relate, every one had some- 
thing to say, and that clearly proves how 
completely joy loosens tongues. This was 
the case at present ! The alarm in which all 
had participated on my account, had brought 
about the much-desired elasticity and gaiety 
of manner. We chatted and laughed, and if 
one or other of us laughed when he ought 
not to have done so, it only occasioned re- 
newed peals of merriment. The farmer re- 
commenced to tell stories about his horses, 
and the clergyman began to narrate incidents 
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of hi* student days — both the one and the 
other were received with equal courtesy. 

Now the time had arrived for which I had 
long waited, the time in which I should up- 
hold the honour of the Danish students, so I 
proposal that we should play at charades, 
which imposition was agreed to without a 
dissenting voice* 

TaMes and chair? were moved to one side, 
aad we set to at once. The worst was* that 
there were so tew of u^ We could scarcely 
be &W c*t each side yjwr the c&rgyman and 
lu* wttSe.as well as the Hartoer and his spoose, 
pgetSettcvt OBthr to be spectators' ; however, we 
wew all u* sach joyous spirits by thi> time^ 
tbat w* &tt<M*i we sIksxM be able to nutate 
amibpr. Oxpus J*rts a&& I w*se tkere- 
J^tiUMWjiirtipwnHt **A to c&oose o*r parted 

Si la a te tt rit to 3*bct Andrea ilac^retfee. 

[e ^ y ^ Jacb pttHN*t*£ «au»t tfcb ar- 
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rangement ; he declared, as the eldest, he had 
the right to choose first, and he wanted to 
have Andrea Margreth6. I would not give 
in, for I full well knew that without Andrea 
Margrethd it would bo utterly impossible for 
me to get on at all. Assuredly a new Trojan 
war would have broken out between Corpus 
Juris and me, had not Andrea Margreth6 
herself arranged the matter by declaring that 
she could very well belong to both parties, 
by passing from one to the other, and help- 
ing both. This arrangement satisfied us, 
and Corpus Juris chose for his associates, 
Emmy, the Old Man, and one Miss Kjeld- 
borg, while I was compelled to put up with 
Hans and the other Miss Kjeldborg. It is 
true I had a very small number to command, 
but I knew how to help myself. If, for 
instance, I wanted to represent Thor driv- 
ing in his car, drawn by two he-goats, I 
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should be obliged to content myself with one, 
for I only had one he-goat, namely Mr. Hans. 
But Mr. Hans was able to tramp across the 
floor like four goats, the effect therefore 
would be quite as good. I found myself 
much in the same position as Tordenskjold,* 
who wept when he was left with only one man. 
Mr. Hans had the best will in the world, 
but his abilities were not equal to his wishes 
— that is to say, he personified admirably 
the parts of all four-footed animals, but his 
portraying of two-legged creatures was by no 
means so satisfactory. He had no idea what 
to say, or when to speak, so he could only 
be made use of to enact the parts of dumb 
creatures. 

* Tordenskjold, Thunder shield, whose original name 
was Peter Vessel, was one of the most celebrated, if 
not the most celebrated of naval heroes in Denmark, 
and was raised to a high position by the then King 
of Denmark, under the title of Tordenskjold. — Trans. 
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At first I was very much embarrassed to 
determine in what manner I could make use 
of him, until at length, by mere chance, it 
occurred to me to make him a horse. Here 
Mr. Hans was in his element : he could neigh, 
and prance, and kick like a horse : in fact, 
everything that might reasonably be expected 
of a horse Mr. Hans was able to perform. 
He met with thunders of applause, and 
seemed so satisfied with himself, that doubt- 
less for his whole future life he never played 
another part than that of a horse. During 
the rest of our charades, as he could do no- 
thing else, I was always obliged to introduce 
a horse. ' 

His sister was still a greater trial to my 
patience, for she could not even be employed 
as a steed. But Andrea Margreth£ helped 
me in my sore need — she was here, there, 
and everywhere. If strangers were expected 
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to arrive, and Miss Kjeldborg forgot to knock 
at the door, and forgot to come in, which she 
always did, then Andrea Margreth6 would 
knock on the table, and call out, " Come in," 
and rush forward and throw open the door, 
so that Miss Kjeldborg was forced to enter. 
And when Miss Kjeldborg forgot what she 
ought to say, which she invariably did, An- 
drea Margreth£, like Holberg's Henrick, ran 
over to Miss Kjeldborg to remind her of 
what she ought to say, and then ran back 
to her own place, to give her answer. We 
had the triumph of being incomprehensible, 
for our adversaries never could guess what 
we meant to be at. 

After charades we had forfeits, which is a 
capital Christmas game. A large quantity 
of forfeits were collected, especially from Mr. 
Hans, who was incessantly upon the floor. 
He had no sooner left it, than he was back 
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again, for he never knew what to say. On 
one occasion he remained standing a full 
quarter-of-an-hour, staring at Andrea Mar- 
greth£, until at last the clergyman reminded 
him that such "silent adoration" was not 
allowable. 

When the forfeits had to be redeemed, 
and the judgment pronounced, an idea 
suddenly struck me. Emmy collected the 
forfeits, and I was to pass sentence ; but as. 
Emmy did not keep the forfeits covered with 
sufficient care, I could see when there wa& 
one, which Andrea Margrethe* had given in. 
"While reflecting what sentence was most 
suitable for her, it flashed across my mind, 
what she had said the day before, about 
being able to see ghosts, and I determined 
to personify the ghost myself. I decreed 
therefore, that the individual to whom that 
forfeit belonged, should proceed to the 
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•churchyard, and call out his or her name 
three times, when that person would behold 
his or her intended. Andrea MargretM 
was obliged to acknowledge the forfeit as 
hers, but she made all sorts of objections to 
going through her sentence. On my re- 
minding her, that she had herself asserted, 
that she could see ghosts, and ought to 
prove, that she had courage to do so — she 
gave way. When she left the room to get 
her cloak and hat, I stole away unobserved, 
and ran quickly through the garden up to 
the churchyard, where I concealed myself 
behind a large bush. The moon had disap- 
peared behind some clouds,leaving everything 
around shrouded in an uncertain, misty 
light. I crouched behind my bush, and 
waited shivering tremendously, for I was 
very cold, not having given myself time to 
put on my over-coat. I felt in anything 
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but a comfortable frame of mind. Fancy 
already began to conjure up before me, all 
sorts of dead men's bones and skeletons, 
preparing to execute their clattering dance- 
around me. Yonder, behind a newly dug 
grave, I imagined something was stirring, 
indeed once I actually fancied, that I per- 
ceived a dark object moving backwards and 
forwards — and then again disappear. What 
could it possibly be ? Happily it was only 
about nine o'clock, and therefore a long while 
yet to the much dreaded hour of midnight, 
but who could tell, if some unquiet spirit 
had not thought fit, to take a solitary walk 
among the tombs in the calm moonlight ? 
I listened and watched eagerly : for a second 
or two I observed nothing, but I heard a 
deep sigh proceeding, as it were from the 
new grave. I felt the blood curdling in my 
veins. I drew my hand across my brow, in 
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the hope of chasing away these superstitious 
thoughts, but my own hand was as cold as 
that of a dead person. Then I heard another 
deep sigh, and there can be no doubt, I 
should have precipitately taken to flight, if 
at that moment, I had not discerned Andrea 
Margreth^'s hurried step approaching. Where 
she could come, I dared also stay, so I de- 
termined to remain, although I had lost all 
inclination to personify the ghost. 

Andrea Margreth6 proceeded rapidly 
across the churchyard, like one who is 
resolved to allow nothing to terrify her, 
then, stopping close to the newly-made grave, 
she glanced about her ; perfect silence reigned 
on all sides. Then she called out, first in 
rather a trembling voice, but the two last 
times in a more calm and confident tone — 
" Andrea Margreth£ ! Andrea Margreth^ ! 
Andrea Margreth£ !" But she had hardly 
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uttered the last name, when a low voice 
answered " here !" and, at the same instant, 
I beheld a long, black figure arise from the 
newly-dug grave. My hair bristled up 
upon my head, I had nearly fallen flat on 
my face upon the ground, when a piercing 
scream from Andrea Margreth£ recalled me 
to myself. I sprang forward, ready to defend 
her against all the spectres and hobgoblins 
in the world, but stumbling over a stone, I 
was precipitated in the midst of a high snow- 
drift. I was speedily upon my feet again, 
and with two or three tremendous bounds, 
I reached the spot where she was standing, 
and encountered no hollow-eyed ap- 
parition, as I had expected, about to carry 
off Andrea Margreth£, but Corpus Juris in 
his own lofty person, who, was abusing 
himself violently, for being such a stupid, 
inconsiderate idiot, and declaring, that if he 
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were put into prison, the house of correction, 
or even were hung upon the gallows, it 
would only be what he deserved — while An- 
drea Margreth6, who had quickly recovered 
her usual pluck, was endeavouring to calm 
his excitement. 

However, if my astonishment was great, 
at finding Corpus Juris there, assuredly his 
was not less on perceiving me. 

" Whence do you come, Nicolai ?" he 
asked. 

" I come from behind yonder bush ; but 
where do you come from ?" 

" I — I — " stammered Corpus Juris ; " I 
come — it is of no consequence, where I come 
from — but what did you want behind the 
bush there ?" 

I delayed long with my answer. "I 
wished," at last I said, "I wished to see — " 

" Tou wished to see how frightened Andrea 
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Margreth6 would be, and that is the reason 
you have concocted the whole plan. It is 
most unjustifiable on your part," continued 
Corpus Juris with increasing anger, now 
pouring forth upon my unfortunate head all 
the storm of abuse which had hitherto been 
directed against himself. " It is disgraceful 
of you to be so thoughtless, and never to 
consider what evil you might be occasioning 
by your absurd jokes." 

"What was the reason of your coming 
out, Frederick?" Andrea Margrethd ex- 
claimed, interrupting him with a smile. 
Corpus Juris muttered some unintelligible 
words in answer. " You have forgotten into 
the bargain," she continued, " that you have 
drank to reconciliation and brotherhood with 
Nicolai? You are carrying out this vow 
beautifully indeed !" 

"Well, perhaps I have been rather too 
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warm/' said Corpus Juris in a more quiet 
tone ; " but anxiety on your account was the 
cause of that, Andrea Margrethd. Here is 
my hand, Nicolai; to-morrow we will be 
brothers again." 

" Yes, from to-morrow" I repeated with 
the same stress on the words. 

When we had again returned to the draw- 
ing-room, Andrea Margrethd was over- 
whelmed with questions, whether she had 
really seen her futur ; she answered, how- 
ever, with perfect composure, that she had 
only seen Corpus Juris and me. Now they 
all turned upon us to know what business 
we two had in the churchyard, to which 
Corpus Juris answered that he wanted to see 
that nothing happened to Andrea Margreth6, 
and I asserted that the same explanation 
would hold good for me also. 

The farmer now began to speak about its 
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being time to be thinking of going home 
but just as eagerly as we would have caught 
at this proposition a few hours before, so it 
was now unwelcome, as we were all in high 
spirits ; and I explained to the farmer that 
it belonged to the good old customs in these 
parts, that young people should not separate 
until they had had a dance. 

" It has never before been the custom in 
Noddebo Parsonage," remarked the farmer. 

" And I hope it never will be the custom 
after this," said the clergyman ; " but I have 
already warned you once with respect to 
Nicolai — that he would teach you what you 
neither must nor ought to do." 

Meanwhile Emmy had placed herself at 
the pianoforte ; I hastily seized Andrea Mar- 
greth^'s hand, and resigned to Corpus Juris 
the pleasure of choosing between the two Miss 
Kjeldborgs. The Old Man acted as he 

4—2 
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usually did ou such occasions, he sat down, 
and remained comfortably seated until he 
should have decided with which of the ladies 
he would be so condescending as to dance. 
He took a good long look to make up his mind, 
for neither seemed to find favour in his eyes ; 
it was only when Corpus Juris had relieved 
Emmy at the pianoforte, that the Old Man 
was so gracious as to invite Emmy to dance. 
Mr. Hans was not so particular in his choice, 
he danced just as well, or, more properly 
speaking, just as badly with one lady as with 
the other, getting into trouble alternately 
with his head and his feet ; with the latter 
he tore in pieces his partner's dress, with the 
former he danced three times right up against 
the chandelier, which hung rather low, but 
it was not until the fourth time that he suc- 
ceeded in dashing it to the ground. 

As the clock struck eleven, the farmer's 
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carriage rolled up to the door, and we were 
obliged to stop dancing. We all assembled 
in the hall to help our guests put on their 
travelling wrappers, and it was a most neces- 
sary attention, for while we had been playing 
at charades, they had been flung higgledy- 
piggledy, anyhow together, so that it was 
most difficult to distinguish what belonged 
to us, and what to the Kjeldborgs. At length 
each individual having secured his and her 
own belongings, the farmer, snugly enveloped 
in his shaggy cloak, and with his for cap 
upon his head, mounted with heavy tread 
the carriage steps, while the carriage groaned 
beneath his ponderous weight ; with an as- 
sured hand, however, he took the reins from 
the stable boy, who had had some trouble in 
holding the spirited horses. 

In time the rest of the family had also 
taken their seats, and looked like five huge 
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colossal statues in the carriage. The fanner 
gave a tremendous crack with his whip, and 
away flew the horses like a whirlwind, while 
the vehicle went shaking from side to side. 
Every now" and then we could hear the word 
" Horse" roared to us by the farmer, but the 
rest of the sentence was drowned in the rumb- 
ling of the carriage, so that in a manner that 
word was the farmer's farewell greeting, and 
ever since it has always recurred to my mind 
as the quintessence of his worldly wisdom. 

We who were left behind, remained stand- 
ing a few moments upon the stone steps, as 
the carriage disappeared beneath the dark 
arched gate. Then we took a farewell glance 
up at the pale moon and the starry sky, but 
it was bitterly cold, our breath almost froze 
on our faces, and our fingers beginning to 
get stiff, we hastened back to the neighbour- 
hood of the warm stove. 
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" It is a long time since I have amused 
myself so much," said the clergyman, march- 
ing up and down the room in his usua 
manner. 

" I have also been extremely amused," re- 
marked his wife. 

" Extremely !" repeated every one of us 
in chorus. 

" And to whom are we indebted ?" asked 
the clergyman ; " whom have we to thank ? 
Look, here stands the man," he continued, 
letting his hand fall upon my shoulder ; 
" here stands the knight fearless and blame- 
less — yes, indeed, Nicolai, that trick of yours 
with the potato ought to be called a master- 
piece, by which means you brought life into 
the dead, else perhaps we might all be now 
sitting petrified by ennui and sleepiness. 
But where has the potato got to ? It ought 
to be walled into the door like the English 
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shells at Copenhagen, and beneath ought to 
be written in gilt letters — ' Nicolam fecit! 
Well, Nicolai, notwithstanding you did 
destroy my meerschaum pipe, and kill my 
cock, I will willingly forgive you all that, 
because you have shown that you have your 
heart in the right place. You should be 
adorned by a ' corona civica,' and in your 
coat of arms should stand a half eaten 
potato. A young man like you, Nicolai, 
of such intentive powers, ought thus to be 
honoured — Grood night !" 

And without saying another word, the 
clergyman took his departure, while the rest 
of the party stood silently looking at him as 
he disappeared. Andrea Margrethe was the 
first to break the silence. " Yes, Nicolai," 
she exclaimed ; " you have proved to us this 
evening what the Danish students are capable 
of doing !" 
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I was quite dumbfounded at all the honour 
and praise that was so unexpectedly lavished 
upon me, when Corpus Juris sneeringly re- 
marked — "I did not know that to choke 
oneself with a potato was so great an 
achievement !" 

"You might have done it yourself!" I 
answered warmly, for although in the first 
instance I had not exactly looked upon it as 
a great exploit, I now began to deem it 
otherwise, on hearing how much the rest of 
the party lauded me. 

" You had better squabble about that to- 
morrow morning," said the Old Man ; " let 
us go to our beds now, for it is very near 
midnight." 

Accordingly we bade each other good 
night, and the Old Man, Corpus Juris, and 
I, proceeded to our respective chambers. As 
we mounted up the stairs together, Corpus 
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Juris 's behaviour was perfectly enigmatical 
to me : all at once he totally changed his 
tone, took me by the arm, chatted away 
kindly and confidentially with me, and was 
more pleasant than I have seen him for a 
long time. I ruminated in my own mind 
how I should induce him to go to his couch, 
without observing what I had done. Corpus 
Juris himself, however, helped me out of 
this embarrassment. 

" Look here, Nicolai," he said to me, as 
we approached our rooms. " We are neither 
of us much inclined to rise from our beds in 
the morning ; shall we see this evening 
which of us can be in bed first ?" 

" I am very happy to do so," I replied, 
without clearly understanding what reason 
Corpus Juris could have for making this 
proposition. I was going to cross the room 
to approach my bed, when he held me back, 
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saying, " No, let us each 'place a chair near 
the doorway, and when we are ready to get 
into bed let us start the same moment with 
— one, two, three, and away !" 

" Yes, that will be capital !" I said, in- 
wardly rejoicing that Corpus Juris was 
running into the trap of himself, which I 
had prepared for him. 

We stationed ourselves, having each 
placed a chair by his side, and began to 
tak§ off our garments. I, however, did not 
hurry myself, for I was most anxious to have 
a sight of Corpus Juris, when he made his 
fatal spring. 

, " Why are you lingering ?" he asked, 
observing my slowness ; " perhaps you are 
afraid I am up to some mischief?" 

" Not at all," I answered, hurrying myself 
to finish. We were undressed at the same 
moment, and — one, two — we rushed across 
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the room, and — three — both disappeared in 
a sea of feather-beds. The fact was, that 
Corpus Juris had had the same brilliant idea 
as myself, and had taken all the boards from 
beneath my bed, exactly as I had done to 
his. 

" You are a couple of big babies, both of 
you," said the Old Man, coming in to help 
us up out of the heap of pillows and sheets, 
in which we were rolling about. 

However, this downy bath had one bene- 
ficial effect upon us both, it enabled us to 
give vent to our long-concealed ire. The 
stormy sky, which had hung dark and 
threatening between us, had discharged 
itself, and from henceforth no more con- 
cussions were likely to take place. Having 
again arranged our beds, we shook hands 
with each other, and promised from hence- 
forth to be good friends. 
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That night I slept delightfully, and 
dreamed that I eat up Corpus Juris, but got 
him down the wrong way, and consequently 
was choked, whereupon the Old Man held a 
funeral oration over us, which was so long 
and tiresome that both woke up, and came 
to life again ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

I On awaking the next morning my firsi 

thought was, "To-day, Nicolai, you wil 
engage yourself !" I sprang out of my bee 
to see how the weather was, for as an able 

f general first investigates the wind and weathei 

i . before he begins the battle, so I also always 

* consider it necessary to have fine weather, 

whenever I am going to undertake any great 
achievement. Clear and charming weathei 
brings along with it good and cheerful 
spirits, and good and cheerful spirits one 
must have when one is going up for an 
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examination, or about to pop the question. 
This morning, however, it was grey and 
hazy, indeed, there was even fog hanging 
over the fields and meadows, denoting that 
a thaw was about to set in. This was not 
as I should have wished it to have been, for 
such misty weather makes a person feel 
gloomy and sad. What day of the month 
was it ? I asked of myself, for it was quite 
worth while paying attention to that, on 
such an important occasion. It was the 
thirty-first December, Sylvester day. Well, 
then it was absolutely necessary for me to 
engage myself that evening. With the old 
year old thoughts ought to be put an end to. 
One should never begin the new year with- 
out having brought to a conclusion all 
matters on hand. It was of no consequence 
therefore, that it was foggy weather ; Syl- 
vester might be foggy : indeed it announced 
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to us, that the new year is ready to burst 
forth, but what the new year may bring is 
dark and uncertain, hence mist hovers before 
its advent. 

The Old Man had already risen, but 
Corpus Juris was still fast asleep. I allowed 
him to remain in peace, for, from that day 
forward we had sworn friendship and bro- 
therhood. On descending to the parlour, I 
found the clergyman and his family singing 
their morning hymn ; I placed myself with 
them and joined in. I thought to myself 
that it was charming to get up by times, to 
see the sun rise, and sing its morning hymn 
of praise, it was so refreshing and healthy 
for the spirits. The birds know this, hence 
they are always so gay and happy, and sing 
with all their hearts beneath their Maker's 
clear sky, from morning till evening, as long 
as the daylight lasts. 
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When we had finished the psalm, the 
clergyman said to me — 

" Grood morning, Nicolai ! is it really you ? 
is it not rather your ghost, and you yourself 
are still lying up stairs, asleep !" 

" No, it is myself ;" I answered, wringing 
the clergyman's hand. 

" You're of flesh and bone, at any rate, — 
well, the days of miracles have begun again, 
since we find you wide awake at this early 
hour. Perhaps you are also inclined to take 
a morning walk ?" 

" Yes ; I shall be most happy." 

" Bless me, you have become quite a new 
man ; it would seem as if you had not only 
transformed the whole company, but yourself 
also with that feat of the potato, yesterday. 
Look here," he continued, drawing a cigar 
from his pocket, " I found this by chance, 
yesterday, in my writing-desk ; you shall be 
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treated to it, as a reward for your improve- 

; ; ment. Are you going with us, Christo- 

I pher?" 

4 

.[ "No, I prefer staying here;" answered 

/ he, looking towards Emmy. 

" Ah, it's all very well," said the clergy- 
man to the Old Man, " you may do as you 
please now ; by and bye you must do as / 
wish. I have some work for you and 
Frederick, which will doubtless be very 
;j agreeable — making a list of the poor; do 

<}■ you remember, last year how you sat count- 

s' ing them two whole days ? — Come, now, 

i Nicolai!" 

fi " You shall have a delicious cup of tea 

when you come home," cried Andrea Mar- 
greth6 after me, as the clergyman shut the 
door. 

" We will go the same road that we went 
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man, " first down by the fiord, then round 
by the high road, and so home. But to-day 
our conversation will not be so interesting 
as it was last time, for I want to hold my 
tongue, and think over my sermon for to- 
morrow." 

We walked on therefore in silence ; the 
clergyman thinking of. his sermon, and I 
thinking of my intended engagement. We 
were both so absorbed in our own thoughts 
that we were greatly astonished when we 
found ourselves again in the Parsonage. 

" See how the time flies, when one is busy 
with something useful," said the clergyman. 
" What have you been thinking about ?" 

" Oh, about several things," I replied. 

"That was right; people ought not to 
dwell too much on one thought. You go in 
now, and drink your tea, I will proceed to 
attend to my business ; for I feel myself so 

5—2 
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much strengthened, that I think I can work 
until dinner-time. Farewell, greet the others 
from me I" and so saying, he passed on to 
his own study. 

In the parlour I only found Emmy and 
the Old Man ; Andrea Margrethe was tre- 
mendously busy, she had all the arrange- 
ments to make for the next day, when we 
were to have the " dancing-booth/' as the 
clergyman called it. 

" Is not Frederick up yet ?" I asked. 

"Yes, he is down, and helping Andrea 
Margrethe," was the Old Man's answer. 

" Then I'll go and help them too." 

" One is quite enough," said the Old Man, 
drily. 

" I will go, nevertheless," I said ; but at 
that moment Andrea Margreth6 entered the 
room, followed by Corpus Juris. 

"I was just coming to lend you a. 
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helping hand, as well as Frederick/* I 
cried. 

" Many thanks, but it was not necessary. 
I have done for the present." 

That being the case, I went to the piano- 
forte, opened it, and struck a few chords. 

"Oh, you must not play to-day," ex- 
claimed Andrea Margreth£. 

"Why not?" 

"Because it is Saturday; all should be 
very quiet in a parsonage on Saturday, don't 
you know ?" 

"But your father cannot possibly hear 
that I am playing, he is off in his room, at 
the other extremity of the house." 

" That is all very well ; however, it is an 
old habit here with us, that there is no 
music on Saturdays." 

"It is an absurd old habit, which 
ought to be abolished. How am I to 
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get through, the day if I may not even 
play?" 

" That is not a very complimentary speech 
to us," said Andrea Margreth6. 

" Well, you are so busy/' I said, apolo- 
gisingly. " You are going to be the whole 
day in the kitchen." 

"It won't be so bad as all that — for 
instance, I am now going to drive into 
Eoskilde to make some purchases; if you 
care to go too, we can drive in the sledge." 

" Indeed ? You are going to drive into 
Eoskilde in a sleigh, and I may go with 

you?" 

" If you care to do so you may." 
No mortal could be happier than I was — 
what a splendid opportunity for me : in a 
sleigh lightly gliding through the qir, drawn 
by powerful horses, with their ornaments 
jingling, and the blue carpet undulating 
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like a silken sail before the wind — alone 
with Andrea Margreth6; much could be 
said during such a drive ! 

I looked out of the window: "What 
tumble-down affair is that, which Niels is 
bringing forth?" 

" That is our sledge or sleigh, as you call it 
so grandly/' said Andrea Margrethfe, laughing. 

" Indeed !" I exclaimed, somewhat disap- 
pointed, though I quickly consoled myself 
with the thought, that I could speak just as 
well in an old fashioned sledge, as in an 
elegant sleigh ; the main point was, that we 
were to be alone. 

" You are perfectly right however," con- 
tinued Andrea Margreth£, with a sigh. " It 
is abominable to think, that we must drive 
into Eoskilde in such a lumbering thing : 
all the people will be turning round, and 
staring at us !" 
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"Who do you think will look at the 
sledge, as long as you are sitting in it ?" 
asked Corpus Juris. 

" Fie, Frederick \" said Andrea Margreth6, 
threatening him with her finger. " If you 
are going to begin paying compliments, you 
shall not go with us." 

"What is that? Are you going to 
drive with us, Frederick ?" I asked dismayed. 

" Of course I am, why should I stay at 
home?" 

" But what's to become of counting the 
poor people, of which the clergyman spoke ?" 

" Oh, that can wait until we come back 
again. Besides Christopher will begin, and 
by and by I will help him." 

" I'll attend to the poor people — take 
your drive in peace," said the Old Man. 

The sledge had meanwhile driven up to 
the door; on inspecting it more closely, I 
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was better satisfied with the vehicle. Light 
and elegant it was far from being, but there 
was a certain air of comfort about it, as 
indeed characterized everything that apper- 
tained to the Parsonage. 

"There is Niels with the sledge," said 
Andrea Margreth£ ; " we must make haste 
and get ready." 

It was not long before she was back, 
equipped in her cloak and hat. 

" Is Niels to be the coachman ?" I asked, 
as I mounted the sledge. 

"No, Frederick will drive," answered 
Andrea Margreth6. 

"Then, of course, you will take your place 
here, by the side of me on the back seat ?" 

"No, I must sit on the front seat by 
Frederick's side, to show him the way." 

" But we are going to drive straight along 
the smooth high-road ?" 
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"Yes, but I must be at hand to help 
should any misfortune happen." 

And Andrea Margreth£ placed herself upon 
the front seat by the side of Corpus Juris, 
while I was forced to sit alone upon the back 
seat. This was pretty pleasure indeed! I would 
just as willingly have remained at home and 
helped the Old Man to count the poor people. 

The clergyman opened his window and 
called after us : " What is all this, Frederick ? 
You were to have remained at home, and 
helped me with the reckoning of the poor — 
and away you go driving ?" 

" I'll attend to that, when I come home 
again." 

" That's very fine : to-morrow, to-morrow, 
but not to-day, &c.,&c, do you know the song? 
Are you going to act the part of coachman ?" 

" Yes," answered Corpus Juris, giving a 
tremendous crack with his whip. 
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" Take care you are not all left quietly 
upon the road ; in half-an-hour's time, I will 
send Niels, to pick you up again." 

" I'll bring both horses and sledge safely 
home, no fear," cried Corpus Juris confi- 
dently, giving another crack with the whip* 
and off the horses started, and away we 
drove out of the court-yard. However we 
went forward at such a pace, that the clergy- 
man's prophecy had nearly been instantly 
carried out, for we struck with great violence 
against a large stone that was placed in the 
entrance way. I eagerly seized this oppor- 
tunity to propose a change. 

" Let me drive, Frederick," I said ; " I 
understand it better than you do." 

" No, certainly not," he answered ; " that 
was nothing, we will go all right now." 

And at a hard trot the horses proceeded 
along the high-road. It was fortunate, that 
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they knew the way so well, for Corpus Juris 
vouchsafed them no great attention, being 
too eagerly engaged conversing with Andrea 
Margreth6. I, three or four times, tried 
to join in the conversation, by asking 
about this or that, as we drove past ; 
but Andrea Margrethe scarcely had time 
to give me a short answer, before Corpus 
Juris again engaged her whole atten- 
tion. 

" Wait a bit, brother mine," I thought to 
myself ; " this is the last time that we shall 
play at this game. The next time, that we 
shall take a drive together, it will be I, who 
will be sitting at Andrea Margreth^s side, 
.and you may amuse yourself by sitting on 
the back seat and singing ' Poor Peter !' " 

The weather was dull and sad, a cold east 
wind blew in chill blasts over the fields and 
meadows ; when a fellow is out of spirits, it 
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is not to be wondered at, that he is very 
susceptible to the cold. 

I sat watching the horses : the one was 
the bay, of which the farmer had spoken so 
much the day before : I had time enough to 
recal to mind all he had told me of it. 
Nevertheless, I could take no interest in the 
bay ; in my opinion, it looked exactly like 
any other horse. My attention was bestowed 
exclusively upon the other animal, which 
was " the Old Man " for it appeared to me, 
that the name was most applicable to him ; 
it held itself, as I could fancy the Old Man 
himself, that is to say, Christopher, would 
have done. He first pointed his ears, 
and put them back, to listen to what Corpus 
Juris was saying to Andrea Margreth6, then 
he began to go slower and slower, as if he 
were trying to hear more plainly, then he 
shook his head to denote his disapprobation, 
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and lastly commenced neighing, exactly as 
the Old Man is accustomed to hem and haw, 
"before he begins to speak. 

"Ah, if the old man could only talk," 
thought I to myself, " Corpus Juris would 
get a lecture which he would remember long." 

But the old man did not speak ; he hung 
his head sorrowfully, as much as to say, 
*" he is incorrigible, it is no use my wasting 
my breath upon him;" and the old horse 
went forward at a very slow pace, like one 
absorbed in thought. 

" Drive a little faster, Frederick," I cried ; 
for it seemed to me as if the journey would 
never come to an end ; " we are going as 
slowly as if we were following a funeral." 

" We are driving quite fast enough ; the 
horses must not be over fatigued," was the 
*eply. 

" Over fatigued ! I rather fear they are 
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falliijg asleep ; and see how dark and threat- 
ening it looks yonder in the east, we shall 
have a heavy fall of snow before long." 

" That will be very refreshing," declared 
Corpus Juris; however, he gave the old 
man a slight tap with the whip to please 
me, and on we went a trifle faster. 

We drove past the small eminence where, 
on the day of our coming from Eoskilde to 
Noddebo, I had had a sort of revelation, in 
which I had beheld a young man sitting by 
the side of a pretty girl, as he pressed her 
hand and looked across the head of the fiord, 
whose rippling waves were tinged with gold, 
by the crimson rays of the setting sun. 
Corpus Juris must also have seen something 
upon the hill, for he pointed upwards with 
his whip, and Andrea Margreth6 glanced 
up likewise. The old man had, on the con- 
trary, a revelation on the other side of the 
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road, where probably his senses told him 
there grew a luxuriant field of oats, for he 
trotted straight towards the ditch, and 
would probably have deposited us all into 
it, if Andrea Margreth6 had not observed 
what he was about, and quickly pulled the 
reins to the other side. 

" We were nearly upset then, Frederick," 
she said, laughing. 

I was just going to make a pretty speech 
to her, to the effect that it was impossible 
to upset, when Andrea Margreth6 was at 
one's side, when Corpus Juris forestalled 
me, taking the words out of my very 
mouth, by making the self-same remark. 

At length we arrived at Eoskilde; the 
sledge and horses were put up at an inn, 
and right glad was I, for I was now per- 
mitted to walk on one side of Andrea Mar- 
greth& although I was obliged to submit 
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to Corpus Juris's going on the other side of 
her. The conversation somehow would not 
flow. 

Perhaps one of us might say a few words, 
but the other two did not answer. I had 
ample opportunity of remarking again what 
I have often observed before, that three is a 
hateful number to go out walking together. 
Well, we three proceeded side by side up 
and down the streets of Koskilde, looking at 
the houses and shops, and if one or other of 
us made a remark, invariably the only an- 
swer received was a short " indeed," or " no, 
really." 

Even Andrea Margreth£ was unusually 
silent and chary of her words. In my secret 
soul I devoutly wished Corpus Juris at 
home nailed down to the list of the poor ; 
I should then have employed the time far 
more agreeably than in counting the pave- 
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ment stones in the streets of Eoskilde. We 
even passed the Cathedral in silence ; the 
last time we were here Corpus Juris had so 
much to tell me about it, now neither he 
nor I made the slightest observation about 
the sacred edifice ; indeed, it seemed to me 
to have become smaller and more insigni- 
ficant-looking ; in fact, it appeared to have 
grown more common-place than it was three 
days ago, when I had been so astonished at 
the sight of it. 

Just as eagerly as I had longed to get out 
of the sledge, I now wished to return to it, 
and I verily believe that in their hearts 
Corpus Juris and Andrea Margreth£ were 
as glad as I was when we had finished our 
purchases, and were able to prepare for our 
homeward journey. 

I demanded to be allowed to be the 
coachman on our return, and Corpus Juris 
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consented at once; but on my requesting 
that Andrea Margreth6 should sit at my 
side as she had done before by Corpus 
Juris's, she answered that that would not 
do ; it was a straight road home, and the 
horses knew the way perfectly ; and on my 
venturing to say that I wished to have her 
assistance in case of any accident occurring, 
she replied again that was unnecessary, for 
I need only hold the reins in my hands, and 
let the horses go as they pleased, no harm 
would come ; and so saying, she placed her- 
self on the back seat by the side of Corpus 
Juris. 

It was beginning to snow ; the wind had 
sprung round to the north, so that the snow 
came right in my face. " If we drove here 
slowly, we shall go home at a pretty rate," 
said I to myself, brandishing the whip and 
flogging away at the bay and the old man, 
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and off they set full pelt down the road, and 
the sledge went swaying backwards and 
forwards violently. 

" How recklessly you are driving there," 
cried Frederick to me ; "if you go on in that 
style, we shall be upset to a certainly." 

"Fll drive as I please," I answered; 
" mind your own business," and I recom- 
menced to give the poor old man one slash 
after the other. 

" Nicolai, how cruel you are to animals," 
said Andrea Margreth6 to me. 

What she said had more effect upon me 
than anything Corpus Juris might urge, 
and I gave up using the whip, but the old 
man and the bay were at full speed, so that 
we flew along at a tremendous rate ; mean- 
while, the snow-storm had increased fast 
and thick, the snow flakes fell over us, and 
covered us like a white sheet. My fingers 
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were quite stiff with the cold, and my feet 
were like two lumps of ice. I wished from 
the very bottom of my heart that we might 
soon reach Noddebo, but there was not a 
trace of it to be seen. Each moment I ex- 
pected to see the church tower rise before 
me, for it ought to be visible at a very con- 
sidetoble distance, and judging from the 
rate we had been going, I fancied that we 
ought long before to have approached the 
Parsonage. 

In vain I peered through the dense snow 
flakes for some object to indicate that we 
were approaching our goal, but none was to 
be perceived. I looked to the right and I 
'looked to the left, to see if I could possibly 
find a house or a tree which I might recol- 
lect having seen as we drove from the Par- 
sonage, and which would indicate to me 
whereabouts we were. Nothing of the sort 
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could I perceive ; on the contrary, all that I 
did distinguish seemed to me strange and 
unknown. For instance, two tall beech- 
trees stood within a field, these I never re- 
membered having beheld before. I began 
to fear that I had driven the wrong way, 
although I could not conceive how that 
were possible, seeing that the road from 
Eoskilde to Noddebo was a straight line. 
Nevertheless, being somewhat doubtful I 
stopped the horses, and turned round to 
Andrea Margrethe to hear what was her 
opinion. For the last half-hour she had 
been sitting, leaning back, talking in a low 
tone to Corpus Juris, but now she rose and 
looked round about her. 

"What is the matter?" she exclaimed. 
" We are decidedly upon the wrong road ; I 
do not know those two beech trees. But 
wait a little," she continued, glancing to- 
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wards the sky, " where has the sun gone to 
— it is completely covered with clouds — ah, 
there is a streak of light yonder, it must be 
there ;" evidently we had been driving to- 
wards the east, when we should have been 
driving towards the north. 

" This is the consequence of your not 
choosing to sit by my side, and shew me 
the way," I said. 

" We will get home safe enough, there 
was no need of my being near you," declared 
Andrea Margrethfe. " If you will kindly 
have patience a moment, I will be able to 
tell you where we are. You must have 
driven half a mile beyond Noddebo, for the 
road there wheels round to the right, to- 
wards Stromby-gaard, where the Kjeldborgs 
live. — Perhaps you are anxious to go and 
pay them a visit at once ? — Ah, by the bye, 
I now recollect those two large beech trees ; 
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one advantage at any rate, by having the 
wind and the snow in my back. For a good 
hour, I drove straight forward, until Andrea 
Margreth6 bent over me and said : — 

" Can you see those large granite stones 
yonder? — there are three crows perched upon 
them — look, now they are flying away — well 
<slose by the granite stones, you are to turn 
offtoNoddebo." 

I drew near the granite stones, and I 
wheeled the sledge round them ; I could now 
perceive the church tower right before me. 

"You must drive rather carefully at 
present/' said Andrea Margrethd to me, 
41 for the road is uneven and full of stones." 

" Will you not come and help me, should 
it be necessary ?" I again pleaded. 

" You must be accustomed to drive a pair 
of horses alone ; if you will only be a little 
cautious, there is no danger." 
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If I was not to Lave Andrea Margrethe 
at my side, I did not mind about being 
careful, and I once more raised the whip, 
and belaboured the horses with all my 
might, off they started full pelt, the sledge 
hopping over one stone after another, every 
moment on the point of being upset. 

"Take care, take care," cried Andrea 
Margrethe behind me, as she grasped me by 
the arm. I would hear nothing, but con- 
tinued to urge the horses onwards. We 
had now reached the gates, I gave another 
sharp cut with the whip — and we all three 
were comfortably deposited in a large snow 
drift, while Ae horses scampered through 
the gates with the empty sledge behind 
them. 

Just at that moment the clergyman made 
his appearance through the small garden 
gate : he had intended to have gone to- 
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meet us, but might now spare himself the 
trouble. 

" There, did I not prophecy this ?" he ex- 
claimed, on seeing us creep from beneath 
the snow drift, and shake the snow off ; " but 
it is your own fault ! why did you not 
follow my advice ? You ought to have taken 
Niels with you, he would have gathered 
you up in a twinkling of an eye, whereas 
you might have laid there three hours, 
before I might have come out to help you." 

Presently, not only Niels, but Hans and 
Peer, and Soren, and Karen, and Maren, 
and Stin6, and the clergyman's wife, and 
Emmy, and the Old Man — in short, the 
whole establishment, master and man, mis- 
tress and maid, had hurried forth, on seeing 
the sledge arrive empty, and formed a circle 
round us : my mishap of course could not be 
concealed. 
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"The blame rests on your shoulders, 
Frederick," said the pastor, " you were so 
very confident when I warned you, and 
quite scorned the idea of danger. You must 
yourself now perceive, that pride goes before 
a fall." 

" But I was not driving," Frederick an- 
swered. " It was Nicolai." 

" Nicolai !" exclaimed the clergyman. 
" That great genius, Nicolai, was it — " 

" It was the stupid sledge !" I said with 
ill-concealed vexation. 

" You are right there," replied the parson ; 
" it is most atrocious of the sledge to be so 
malicious. Observe the cunning to upset 
just before the gates, when you fancied you 
were safe in port : I declare, it was the 
refinement of cruelty." 

" I can't understand it," I ventured to 
say ; " we drove so nicely the whole way." 
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" I understand it perfectly," cried Andrea 
Margreth6 ; " if you will take the trouble to 
look this way, you will perceive, that there 
is a large stone here, the sledge upset over 
that, you can distinctly see the traces of the 
fresh snow lying upon the stone." 

"And it is that very identical stone," 
exclaimed Corpus Juris, "of which you 
warned me in the morning, when you 
wanted to drive the sledge yourself." 

I was silent, for I perceived by defending 
myself, my case only became worse. I must 
say in Corpus Juris's praise, that he scarcely 
alluded to the matter again, and notwith- 
standing this was a capital opportunity of 
teasing me, he never made an attempt to do 
so. It would seem as if he were in earnest 
with respect to our vow of friendship, which 
on Andrea Margrethe's solicitation, we had 
made the day before, for in the same ratio 
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as he had been naggish and disagreeable in 
his manners towards me before, he now was 
obliging and kind ; and notwithstanding it 
was impossible for him entirely to give up 
contradicting me, yet he did not do so in an 
illnatured way, and during the last days we 
spent at Noddebo, he and I were as cordial 
as we usually were at home in the Vester- 
gade. 

Nevertheless, I could not help feeling 
rather down in the mouth, for I was well 
aware that our last mishap had been occa- 
sioned by my own imprudence. As soon, 
therefore, as I could convince the clergy- 
man's wife that my head, arms, and legs 
were perfectly uninjured, and that I was in 
no way in need of hartshorn or opodeldoc, 
I stole away from the others and went to 
the clergyman's study, where I had the best 
chance of being left in undisturbed solitude. 
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I took a book down, but it was not much I 
read of it, for I scarcely recollect what the 
volume was. I had matters to ponder over 
which absorbed all my thoughts. The con- 
fident frame of mind which had caused me 
to say to myself that very morning, " To-day 
you shall propose, Nicolai !" had vanished. 
I was by no means superstitious, but the 
misfortune with the sledge had considerably 
diminished my self-reliance. Besides, I bore 
a secret grudge against Andrea Margreth6, 
because she had so obstinately refused to sit 
by my side. Perhaps she did not think much 
about the matter, and was quite innocent ot 
meaning to annoy me ; nevertheless, I was 
angry with her, and in such a state of mind, 
I felt, I could not well make any declaration 
of eternal love. Neither, on reflection, did 
it appear to me that Sylvester was a lucky 
day for such a purpose. 
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There is always something melancholy 
about the last day in the year ; it dawns 
shrouded in mist and fog, just as if it were 
weeping over the past year ; and everything 
that one undertakes upon that day must be 
stamped with a certain mournful impression. 
Lastly, it is Saturday — Saturday, the most 
prosaic day of the whole week, the day on 
which there is a general washing of steps 
and drying of clothes, on which, too," you 
are usually condemned to Ollebrod * and 
boiled plaice: nay, Saturday cannot be 
a good day to make a proposal of mar- 
riage. 

Now, on the other hand, the next day was 
New Year's day — the new year would be 
ushered in, in all its radiance and beauty ; 
good luck would attend one in whatever one 
undertook; moreover, it would be Sunday, 

* Broth made of beer and grated rye bread. 
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the best day in the whole week — yes, indeed 
it would be much wiser to wait until to- 
morrow. Then again, we were going to have 
a dance in the evening ; friends and relations 
were expected to assemble in the Parsonage 
— the intelligence might be immediately an- 
nounced to the whole party. Ah, what a 
surprise it will be to everyone, when at the 
supper-table the clergyman suddenly rises 
from his chair and proposes, " The health of 
the bride and bridegroom !" 

I was interrupted in the midst of these 
pleasing thoughts by being called to dinner ; 
the others were already seated at table when 
I joined them. 

"Well, Nicolai, what new design have 
your inventive faculties been hatching ?" 
asked the clergyman. 

I answered that I had been in his study 
reading. 
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" What have you been reading ?" 

" I believe it was one of Walter Scott's 
novels." 

" You believe : how strangely modest that 
seems from you; quite the reverse to the 
self-confident tone with which young Den- 
mark usually expresses his honorable senti- 
ments. It is truly edifying to observe, 
Nicolai, how day by day you progress in 
virtue and good deeds ; however, I prophe- 
sied immediately on your arrival, that we 
should manage to correct all your imperfec- 
tions." 

I did not answer, but sat taking my soup 
in silence. 

"Has anything gone amiss with you?" 
asked the clergyman. " I fancy so, for you 
are so silent." 

" No," I answered shortly. 

" All is not right with him," continued 
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the pastor. " Decidedly you have met with 
some annoyance or other in Roskilde. Tell 
me in confidence ?" and the clergyman bent 
over the table, and whispered quite softly to 
me. " I hope you have not fallen out on the 
way with your sweetheart ?" 

" Dear me, papa," exclaimed Andrea Mar- 
grethe in a fretted tone ; " I really do wish 
you would drop that joke." 

" There, I thought as much !" cried the 
clergyman ; " I knew there was something 
under it, for Nicolai looked so exceedingly 
melancholy." 

" Nothing of the sort/' continued Andrea 
Margreth^. " It is really most uncomfort- 
able for us both; yesterday, for instance, 
when the Kjeldborgs were here — what must 
they have thought of us !" 

" Do you mean to say by that, that you 
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wish the engagement at an end? Poor 
Nicolai, I am very grieved for you; but 
since Andrea Margreth6 no longer desires it, 
nothing more can be done in the matter." 

I was silent, not knowing exactly what I 
ought to say. 

" Poor Nicolai !" the clergyman again re- 
turned to the charge. " Ah, now I under- 
stand why you upset the sledge — it was an 
act of desperation ; you were determined to 
break somebody's neck, and not succeeding 
in that design, you plunged into study with 
such unexampled ardour, that you entirely 
forgot the dinner, a piece of forgetfulness of 
which you never were before guilty — how- 
ever, you remember, ' Philosophia est conso- 
latio omnis doloris.' Well, Nicolai, you can 
now say that you have been in Eoskilde, and 
you may truly sing : — 
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"AhBoskilde! ah Boskilde ! thou good ancient city, 
Brave soldiers oft thou hast beguiled, it really is a pity 
— pity— pity." 

I consoled myself with the idea, that 
to-morrow they would sing to another 
tone. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

After dinner Corpus Juris was obliged to 
assist in counting the poor people, the Old 
Man having been at it already some time, so 
that I was left master of the field. But 
Andrea Margrethfe was now exceedingly- 
busy in the kitchen, making preparations for 
the following day, and notwithstanding I had 
then time and opportunity to offer her my 
help, which she had refused in the morning, 
I did not feel inclined to do so. It seemed 
as if the trip to Roskilde had damped my 
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ardour. I therefore determined to attempt 
nothing more that day, but rather to wait 
until the next morning, then suddenly, with- 
out further preparation, to strike the final 
blow. I resolved not to plague myself any 
more with doubts and scruples of any kind, 
but quietly to wait, and without further to 
do bring the matter to a close. 

Emmy and her mother were alone in the 
drawing-room. Emmy was sitting in her 
usual place in the window recess, with her 
work-table before her. I took a book, and 
seated myself exactly opposite to her ; it was 
the place the Old Man invariably secured for 
himself when he was in the drawing-room. 
It was now empty, and I took possession of 
it, and tried to read. But I could not do so. 
I sat thinking how I should best begin to 
converse with Emmy. As nothing particu- 
larly intellectual would occur to me, I was 
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obliged to have recourse to the eternal sub- 
ject, the weather. 

" What tiresome weather it is to-day," I 
said, putting the book from me, and looking 
out at the heavy grey winter sky. 

"It is very suitable to the day," an- 
swered Emmy. " Sylvester, as well as 
Maundy Thursday, ought to be rather grey 
and misty/' 

" You are right, the weather suits the days, 
for one is as tiresome as the other." 

" Do you call Sylvester tiresome ?" asked 
Emmy in astonishment. 

"I can by no means call it amusing; 
however, of course it has the advantage of 
being the end of the old year." 

" Are you so rejoiced that the old year has 
passed P" 

" It is not to be wondered at, when you 
have been quarrelling with the old year all 
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through it ; you may well long for the new 
one." 

" I cannot at all agree with you in this," 
said Emmy, laying aside her needlework, in 
order, as it were, to gather all her powers to 
oppose me. " The old year appears to me 
like an old friend, each day of which has 
brought me much happiness. Consequently 
I am almost always depressed in spirits on 
Sylvester, for it seems to me as if I am part- 
ing from a much valued old friend, whom I 
shall never behold again. Have you never 
experienced anything of the sort P" 

" No," I answered ; "if I might liken the 
old year to anything, I would liken it to a 
great panorama passing before us, dragging 
itself so slowly along that one is anxious to 
get to the end of it, to know what will come 
after it." 

Emmy fixed her large, beautiful eyes upon 
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me as, shaking her head, she said — " You 
cannot mean that, Nicolai." For a second 
she was silent, as though she were reflecting 
what she ought to say, and then she resumed 
— " There is a strange mixture of joy and 
sorrow attached to Sylvester in my mind. 
In the first place, when I consider all the 
blessings which I have received in the past 
year, and the peace and prosperity I have 
enjoyed, and gather all together in one sum, 
replete with pleasing recollections, then I 
feel deep, heartfelt gratitude towards Him 
who has given me all this — when again I 
reflect that this all belongs to the past, that 
it lies behind me, I cannot refrain from feel- 
ing a certain amount of sorrow. Hence 
Sylvester has a tinge of sadness about it, and 
I can put up with this dull, misty weather, 
for I fancy it suits the frame of mind the 
day brings along with it." 
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Notwithstanding, I was obliged to admit 
the truth of what Emmy had said, and not- 
withstanding I was forced to own to myself 
that her ideas about Sylvester were much 
more correct than my own, I could not re- 
frain from saying — 

" I have scarcely thought of the old year 
to-day, but only of the new one, and what I 
intend to undertake and perform during it." 

Again Emmy fastened her clear, tranquil 
gaze upon me, as if she would dive to my 
very soul, and then said in her usual mild 
manner — " I cannot think so ill of you, 
Nicolai, you make yourself out worse than 
you really are. It is impossible for you to 
allow the last day of the year to go by with- 
out letting your grateful thoughts rise to 
Him, who has bestowed so many of His 
rich gifts upon you." 

I was abashed by what Emmy said, for in 
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truth the whole day I had been so busy with 
my own plans for the future that I had 
hardly had time to think of the past, in the 
way Emmy had pointed out to me ; being 
so good herself, she thought well cf others. 

I had got hold of a piece of paper, and 
sat, half unconscious of what I was about, 
writing one after another, Emmy — Andrea 
Margrethe — Andrea Margrethe — Emmy. 
Perfect quiet reigned in the room ; one heard 
nothing but the fire crackling in the stove, 
and the large clock repeating its monotonous 
tic-tac, tic-tac. Semiramis, the white cat, 
had come in and settled herself at Emmy's 
feet, as if it liked to listen to what she was 
saying. The hyacinths in the window gave 
forth their strong perfume, as though they 
would also testify their approbation to 
Emmy's sentiments. 

The Old Man now entered the room ; on 
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perceiving that his usual place was occupied, 
he took another chair, and seated himself 
between Emmy and me. Barely have I 
known him more animated than he was at 
that moment. 

" Do you bring us any good news, Chris- 
topher ?" I asked ; " you look so pleased." 

" I ought rather to expect good news from 
you," answered the Old Man; "you have 
been enjoying yourself here, where it is 
always pleasant to be." 

" Have you finished with the list of the 
poor?" asked Emmy. 

"Not entirely; the rest must wait till 
by-and-bye." 

" You have been very industrious to-day," 
said Emmy ; " you have worked hard almost 
without interruption." 

" That is the reason why I think I might 
now venture to rest awhile. And as a reward 
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for my exertions, may I beg you to take a 
walk with me along the fiord ; it is so mild 
and pleasant." 

" I shall be most happy to do so," answered 
Emmy, rising. " Of course you will go with 
us, Nicolai ?" 

I did not require to be asked twice. While 
Emmy went to fetch her cloak and hat, the 
Old Man and I remained where we were. 

" What have you got there ?" asked the 
Old Man, taking up the piece of paper upon 
which I had been writing. 

" Oh, that's nothing, I was writing with- 
out thinking what I was doing." 

" Indeed," said the Old Man, catching 
hold of the paper and pencil, and continuing 
my work, with this exception, that he wrote 
Emmy, Emmy, Emmy, without any change, 
while I sat looking at him. Was it a hint, 
without being aware of it himself, which the 
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Old Man was giving me, by guiding my 
thoughts in another direction to what they 
had hitherto followed ? 

Emmy was much surprised on her return 
to find us still sitting comfortably without 
preparing to go out, we therefore made all 
haste to put on our overcoats. The clergy- 
man's wife would not accompany us, but 
begged us to be careful and not go upon the 
ice, which we all three promised faithfully. 

It had ceased snowing some hours before, 
the air was mild and fresh. We went 
through the village : the Old Man had given 
Emmy his arm, and I walked on her other 
side. I could not help comparing this after- 
noon's walk in Noddebo with the morning's 
walk in Roskilde. We were a party of three 
there, but we were silent, embarrassed, and 
out of spirits. Here we were again three in 
number, but how freely and cordially the 
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conversation flowed among us. At Roskilde 
I could not refrain from laying the blame on 
Andrea Margreth6 that we were so cold and 
distant towards each other, whereas here I 
was fain to attribute it to Emmy that we 
walked so happily side by side ; it appeared 
to me also that without the help of words 
our thoughts united and understood each 
other, causing a sort of harmonious feeling 
to exist between us. Again peace and quiet 
returned to my mind, I felt a thrill of joy 
pass through me ; when I looked at the 
snow-covered houses, and the snow-covered 
hill behind the houses, over which the grey 
sky was stretched, there was so much har- 
mony and peace around me and within me, 
that my heart bowed in gratitude towards 
God for all the mercies I had received in the 
past year, but above all for having permitted 
me to become acquainted with Emmy. 
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Every individual we met during our 
saunter through the village, whether young 
man or young woman, old man or child, 
greeted Emmy, and to each she had a few 
words to say in return ; but what astonished 
me more was that the Old Man seemed to 
enjoy equal popularity with Emmy ; every 
one bowed to him also, and he spoke a kind 
word to each. Many asked him if he would 
not come soon and preach to them, as he 
had promised. I was forced in my own 
mind to admit the justice of what Emmy 
had said the day before to me respecting the 
Old Man not merely living in his own world 
of dreams, but that he knew more of the 
real world than I was aware. I could by 
no means conceive how the Old Man could 
remember the names of all these little urchins 
of four or five years of age who swarmed in 
incredible numbers before every house, and 
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either came rushing up to us and thrusting 
forth their little hands for us to shake, or 
stood abashed at a respectful distance, star- 
ing at us, and tugging at their fore locks by 
way of a greeting, when they had no cap 
upon their heads to touch. 

" How in the world did you learn to know 
all those children, Christopher ?" I at length 
asked. 

" Emmy taught me their names when I 
was here last summer." 

"How can you remember their names, 
and distinguish the one from the other ?" I 
asked Emmy. " They seem to me to be all 
alike, yellow-haired, and blue-eyed, the only 
difference that I can observe is, that the one 
is a little more dirty than the other." 

"One always knows those one loves," 
answered Emmy. 

" But there is such a host of them," I 
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said, " and not only children, but grown-up 
people. They have generally all got much 
the same names too : no end of Jeppe Peer- 
sens, and Peer Jepsens, Mads Eriksens, and 
Erik Madsens — it is impossible not to be 
puzzled." 

" But you must remember," replied Emmy, 
" that I have grown up among them, and 
have passed all my life here. The elderly 
people have borne me in their arms, and the 
youngest ones I have carried often in my 
arms. Look at this little creature here," 
and she pointed to a little fellow, apparently 
about three years of age, who came toddling 
towards us holding out his left hand to 
Emmy, while with his right he clutched a 
large piece of bread and butter ; with this 
blessed piece of bread and butter he was on 
.the point of smearing my coat, but I jumped 
xtside in time to avoid the contact. " I held 
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him at the font, he is my godson — could I 
have forgotten you, my little one ?" she ex- 
claimed, as she stooped down and kissed the 
child. "But you must give me your 
right hand, and not your left — so, that's 
right." 

At a half-open door stood an old man 
with a pipe in his mouth. 

" See," said Emmy, " here is one who has 
carried me in his arms. Is it not true, Peer 
Olsen," she continued, as she went up to 
him ; " You carried me about when I was a 
little child?" 

" Ah ! yes, indeed, yes indeed !" replied 
the aged man ; " but then I was stronger than 
I am now." 

" How goes it with your health ?" I asked, 
anxious also to gain some popularity. 

" Seventy-eight years of age, sir," was the 
answer. 
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" You must speak louder to him, for he is 
somewhat deaf," said Emmy. 

" I spoke just as loudly as you did." 

"But he knows me," replied Emmy, 
" therefore he can almost see by my mouth 
what I am saying. Tou are a stranger to 
him, therefore he does not understand you." 
She turned then to the old cottager, " These 
are two young gentlemen from Copenhagen, 
they are both going to be clergymen." 

" Oh, indeed — a fine young man," mum- 
bled Peer Olsen ; "just such a husband as 
you should have, miss." 

I felt flattered at this agreeable speech, 
which I took to myself, for it would be a 
folly to describe my brother as a fine young 
man. 

" Oh, I am in no hurry," said Emmy ; " I 
am young enough still. To-morrow Peer 
Olsen will see the new year's sun rise for 
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the seventy-ninth time, that is more than 
most of us can say we have seen." 

"Ah, yes, ah yes," replied Peer Olsen, 
" would that the Lord might soon release 
me. 

" So long as our Lord allows Peer Olsen 
to live, so long will Peer Olsen be useful on 
earth." 

"God bless you, young lady, for your 
kind words," said Peer Olsen, kissing 
Emmy's little hand, as we left him. 

"Do "you think you can remember hi& 
name ?" Emmy asked me. 

" Peer Olsen's name ? yes, certainly I 
can." 

" Now, you see one can remember those in 
whom one takes any interest. In Peer 
Olsen you have learned to know one of the 
old people : you shall now make acquaint- 
ance with one of the younger persons. In 
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that large house with the two white gables, 
dwells a hard-working young farmer named 
Anders Sorensen ; he is devoted heart and 
soul to my father, and to all of us, but he 
has to thank my father for his wife." 

"How is that?" 

" Anders Sorensen was merely a peasant's 
son. He was in service at a rich farmer's, 
who had an only daughter ; she and Anders 
fell in love with each other. But her 
parents would not allow such a mesalliance ; 
they naturally thought that their daughter 
should make a better marriage than with 
the son of a poor peasant. My father knew 
Anders Sorensen to be a clever, active young 
man, but he did not venture to take his 
part, for he did not feel quite sure whether 
Sorensen really cared for the daughter, or was 
only thinking of her property. About that 
time the war broke out in Sleswig, and my 
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father persuaded Anders Sorensen to go as a 
volunteer ; my father wished to try if Anders 
Sorensen would remain constant to the girl. 
Meanwhile the daughter received one good 
offer after the other, but she refused them 
all, to the great annoyance of her parents, 
who were very angry with her, and treated 
her harshly. During this time my father 
received frequent letters from Anders Soren- 
sen, by which he could perceive that his 
affection for the girl was sincere. My father 
therefore determined to take the matter up 
in earnest, and when once he takes anything 
up in earnest he usually carries it through. 
He spoke seriously to the parents, and 
pointed out to them that they had no right 
to dispose of their child only according to 
their own pleasure, that they would be 
answerable to the Lord for such conduct. 
His representations softened the parents, and 
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when Anders Sdrcnsen returned from the 
war, with the order of Danebrog, and a 
sergeant of volunteers, they gave him their 
daughter in marriage." 

" But this is quite a little romance/' I ex- 
claimed in astonishment. 

" We have many such," answered Emmy, 
" but they do not all end so happily. Most 
people think like you, Nicolai, that in a 
village as small as this, there can be nothing 
worth remark ; but I assure you there is not 
a single farm, house, or cottage which has 
not its romance. And we who live among 
these people, and know their sorrows and 
their joys, become deeply interested in them 
all. Tou shall see what a cordial reception 
we shall meet with at Anders Scirensen's." 

Our first reception, however, was by no 
means friendly, for a large ferocious dog 
came bounding towards us, and it was with 
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the greatest difficulty that the Old Man 
could manage to keep him off with his 
umbrella. At length a lad came out, and 
called the dog away. 

The next person we saw was a little, 
yellow-haired girl, who came running out to 
meet us. 

"Good day, dear little Bodil," said 
Emmy, stooping down and caressing the 
child. " Are your father and mother at 
home?" 

Before little Bodil could answer, a pretty 
young peasant woman, with large brown 
eyes, made her appearance, and bidding us 
welcome, led us to the sitting-room, 
where Anders Sorensen was engaged read- 
ing. 

" Heartily welcome !" he exclaimed, 
shaking us cordially by the hand. " At last 
we have the pleasure of seeing some of the 
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party from Noddebo, at our house ; be so 
good as to sit down." 

The wife lamented that she could not 
take us up to the drawing-room as she would 
have wished to have done, for it was now too 
cold up there. 

" Never mind," said the husband, " this 
room is also very nice," casting a well- 
satisfied glance upon some large oaken chests 
which were arranged against the wall. 
"But, of course, had we known that we 
were going to have the honour of this visit, 
we would have had our drawing-room pre- 
pared for the occasion." 

We were now offered the best that the 
house could afford : two large plates of bread 
and butter were placed before us, and coffee 
was handed round; afterwards we were 
obliged to taste Anders Sorensen's ale, and 
drank some of his wine. I eat like a Trojan, 
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but even my capacities fell far short of Anders 
Sorensen's hospitality — he pressed me to eat 
and drink until I was forced to protest that 
I could not possibly take anything more. 

The young wife then proceeded to show 
us her household wealth. The large oaken 
chests were opened, and piece after piece of 
sheeting, table-cloths, and toweling were 
exhibited to our admiring view — it seemed 
as if the store were endless ; and all this little 
Bodil was to have when she married : nay, 
there was wealth enough of household gear 
to fit out little Bodil for seven weddings. 
And all this linen had the industrious wife 
spun, woven, and made up herself, therefore 
she was quite assured that it was good. 
The husband stood by not admiring the 
linen, but his wife. 

" Have I not got a wonderful wife ?" he 
whispered to the Old Man. " Her equal is 
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not to be found in the whole parish — no, not 
in the whole world ; but I have gone through 
a great deal on her account. However, as 
our good pastor says, we always value that 
the most which God has granted to us after 
much care and sorrow." 

It was now beginning to grow dark, there- 
fore we took our departure. The husband 
and wife, and little Bodil accompanied us as 
far as the gate : the great bulldog came run- 
ning after us with his former impetuosity, 
but received some good hard knocks from 
Anders Sorensen, because he had not the 
wisdom to recognise visitors from the Par- 
sonage. 

" He is a very fine fellow that — I like him 
very much," I remarked to Emmy. 

"Do you think you can remember his 
name then ?" 

" Certainly I can." 
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" Well, you perceive when one learns to 
i;now people one remembers their names. If 
you return in summer to spend your holi- 
days with us, you will soon know the names 
of the villagers as well as I do." 

It was time to go home, but Emmy wished 
to ascend the low hill which lay behind the 
village, and from which one could see over 
the whole neighbourhood. We proceeded 
towards it ; a tolerably thick mass of snow 
was spread like a sheet at its foot, but we 
were fortunately able to cross this. Just as 
we began to climb the little hill the bells 
commenced ringing for the evening service 
at sunset ; it is true the sun had gone down 
half an hour before, but probably the bell 
ringer had been engaged at his afternoon 
meal, and therefore thought that the sun 
might put off going down for a little while. 
We three stood on the top of the hill and 
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gazed down upon the village; individual 
houses and cottages could not be distin- 
guished, for that the light of the moon was 
too faint, because the sky was covered with 
clouds, but we saw the village in an indistinct 
mass. It lay in calm beauty, while the sound 
of the bells seemed to proclaim that the 
peace of God was there. We none of us 
spoke a word, but listened to the chimes of 
the evening bells until the last tones died 
-away, and there was silence all around. 

" These were the last chimes of the old 
year," said Emmy, clasping her hands ; " God 
be praised and thanked for all the benefits 
he has bestowed upon us." 

Again we remained silent for a short time, 
then Emmy said : " When I stand up here, 
I feel somewhat like what the ancient kings 
must have done as they sat in their lofty 
castles and looked out upon their domains. 
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Yonder also lies my domain — all that I love 
is contained in it." 

" And you wish for nothing beyond it ?" 
I asked. 

"No." 

" Tou have really nothing to wish for ?" 

Notwithstanding that it was growing 
dark, I could perceive a blush covering her 
cheeks, while she replied : " Longings and 
wishes must find their way into every human 
heart ; but perhaps you may remember the 
words of an old philosopher, 'We cannot 
prevent the birds from flying over our heads, 
but we can very well hinder them making 
their nests in our hair/ So it is with our 
wishes and longings; we cannot prevent 
them from springing up in our souls, but 
we can prevent them from taking up their 
abode there." 

We descended the hill, and took the path 
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which led along the margin of the fiord. 
Here too all was hushed — the white sheet of 
snow spread over everything around was 
the only light we had to guide us in the 
darkness. 

" Is this, then, the only walk that you 
have near the Parsonage ?" I asked. 

" If it were, it would be the more dear to 
me on that account. As I feel towards the 
poor people in the village, so I feel here to- 
wards the trees. There is not a tree, scarcely 
a bush, that I do not know ; and when on 
the warm summer days I sit here upon the 
grass-covered banks with my work in my 
hand, then I fancy myself in a lonely wood, 
surrounded, however, by old friends, all 
whispering confidently to me. Believe me, 
Nicolai, the less one has the more one prizes 
what one does possess." 

"That is quite true," observed the Old 
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Man. The Apostle Paul says, ' With what 
we have therewith be content ;' ' Mind not 
high things, but condescend to men of low 
estate/ These ate two gooji rules of life, 
and it would be well if everybody would lay 
them to heart." 

" On the contrary, I consider them two 
tiresome, abominable rules," I exclaimed; 
" and if every one were to act according to 
them, the world would stand still ; it would 
fall fast asleep from sheer ennui. No, life 
is not meant to be a state of total repose ; it 
is full of movement, of struggles to get for- 
ward, and the necessity for exertion — one 
end is hardly achieved before men are striving 
after another — that is living as one ought 
to do." 

" Most people are of this opinion," replied 
the Old Man ; " that is the reason they com- 
plain so much of the bad world in which we 
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live, instead of bemoaning their own insati- 
able desires. Therefore they have met with 
nothing but injustice, even when things 
happen according to the old song ; — 

" * Last nigbt it happened our old cat 
Caught a mouse so nice and fat, &c.' " 

Ah well! I almost believe that the Old 
Man was right ! Anders Sorensen said he 
had had to go through a great deal of trouble 
for the sake of his wife, but he was a happy 
man, for he only fell in love once, and never 
changed his mind — whereas I, on the con- 
trary — alas ! alas ! few are as fortunate as 
Anders Sorensen ! 

On trying to go into the drawing-room, 
we found the door locked. 

" You cannot come in," cried Andrea 
Margrethd from within ; " you must go to 
my father's study and wait thereuntil I call 

you." 

9—2 
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" What can be going on here ?" I asked 
of Emmy. 

" Andrea Margrethd has been re-arranging 
the Christmas tree ; since you were not here 
on Christmas Eve, you must celebrate New 
Tear's Eve with us." 

We proceeded to the study, and there 
we found the pastor, his wife, and Corpus 
Juris. 

" I am glad you are come, Nicolai," ex- 
claimed the clergyman on perceiving me; 
" I have been sitting waiting for you here ; 
I have something to tell you." 

" What is it ?" I asked in surprise. 

" I have found a new sweetheart for 
you, since the last one has proved a 
failure. However, she costs twenty dol- 
lars." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" I mean, that Christen Madsen has been 
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here to sell his sweetheart, but, as I have 
said, she costs twenty dollars." 

I was just as wise as I was before ; I did 
not understand a word the clergyman had 
been saying. He was sitting in his large 
arm-chair as grave as a judge, puffing one 
thick cloud of smoke after another from his 
meerschaum pipe. The wife now undertook 
to explain to me her husband's enigmatical 
words. 

"You must know, Nicolai," she began, 
"things do not always go on among the 
peasantry as they ought to do ; for instance, 
in their betrothals and marriages they look 
more to the money they may get than to 
affection; consequently in many instances 
marrying is merely a matter of business. 
Well, an elderly man, the head servant of a 
neighbouring farmer, Christen Madsen by 
name, has been engaged for the last ten or 
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twelve years to a girl who is also in the 
service of this neighbour ; she is generally 
called old An& Old Axl6 has scraped toge- 
ther a small sum of money, and that was 
the principal reason why Christen Madsen 
wished to have her. Her marriage, how- 
ever, has been put off from one year to the 
other. Suddenly Christen Madsen having 
received a good offer from another quarter, 
wishes to give up his engagement with old 
Ane, but she would not consent to this, and 
it was not until after several negociations 
that she agreed to give Christen Madsen back 
his troth upon his paying her twenty dollars." 
" And now I propose," struck in the cler- 
gyman, " that you, Nicolai, should pay the 
twenty dollars and set Christen Madsen 
free, and yourself take old An6. She has 
still something in her coffers, and she is not 
quite forty years of age." 
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"Won't Christen Madsen pay her the 
twenty dollars ?" asked Corpus Juris. 

" No/' answered the pastor, " he thinks it 
too much ; he opines that she is not worth 
twenty dollars — and he is right there — but 
he will give her ten'dollars." 

" Was it a positive engagement ?" again 
enquired Corpus Juris, with true lawyer- 
like eagerness. 

"Yes, most assuredly it was a positive 
engagement," replied the clergyman; "the 
engagement was entered into full seven 
years ago." 

At this moment Andrea Margrethe made 
her appearance, and invited us all to come 
to the drawing-room. Her father wished 
to carry his lamp with him, but Andrea 
Margrethe would not allow him; she in- 
sisted upon our finding our way in the 
dark, that the lights on the Christmas tree 
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might appear more brilliant. So we had. to 
grope along the passages, and sometimes 
fell foul of each other, until we reached the 
drawing-room. Here we were ordered to 
wait a minute outside the door, until Andrea 
Margreth^ counting one, two, three, threw 
open the door, but — all was darkness within, 
only a few smoking tapers lay on the floor 
and emitting a feeble light." 

"Holloa!" cried the clergyman, "how 
the light dazzles my eyes — I am quite 
blinded by it — I can scarcely see anything." 

Andrea Margreth^ groaned and almpst 
cried, the whole of her beautiful work was 
utterly spoiled. How could this have hap- 
pened ? At length we lighted a candle, and 
perceived the Christmas tree had been upset, 
dashed to the ground, where it lay like a 
fallen king amidst the evidences of his past 
glory. Whose fault was this ? 
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"A draught of air could not possibly 
have done this," said Andrea Margreth6, 
" for all the doors and windows are closed." 

We searched round the tree minutely ; it 
was evident that some violence had been 
used, for several of the boughs were broken, 
as if the tree had been dashed down with 
no small force. But who could have been 
so mischievous as to have done this ? An- 
drea Margreth6 had been quite alone in the 
apartment, it must have been done the mo- 
ment she left it. 

" Oh, here's a clue to the whole matter !" 
cried the clergyman ; " you ought to have 
remembered the old saying, cave canem ! 
then you would not have met with this 
misfortune." 

Yes, Trofast must have been the perpe- 
trator of this deed, there could be no doubt 
of that. A large honey cake, which had 
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been hung near the top of the tree, had 
been dragged off, leaving only a small piece 
behind. That honey cake must have been 
too strong a temptation for poor Trofast ; 
nature had triumphed over education, and 
he had made a violent attack upon the 
Christmas tree, and then slank out when 
the door was thrown open. 

" Trofast must have thought he saw some 
rats up there, and only wished to chase 
them away," said the clergyman. 

But Andrea Margrethe declared that Tro- 
fast could not have behaved so disgrace- 

folly- 

" Well, if it was not done by Trofast, it 
must have been done by Nicolai," said her 
father ; " only Nicolai can prove an alibi, for 
he certainly was in my study, whereas I 
much doubt if Trofast can prove an alibi." 

No, that Trofast could not do, for at that 
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very moment Niels marched into the room 
dragging Trofast after him with one hand, 
while he held up the half-eaten honey cake in 
the other. He had observed Trofast slink- 
ing away with something in his mouth, had 
rushed after him, and had caught him in 
the very act. 

" The master can see now that it was not 
for nothing I gave him his beating the other 
evening," said Niels triumphantly. 

" Oh, I know right well, Niels, that you 
are very tenacious on the point of always 
fulfilling your duty," replied the clergyman. 

" But I will give him a lesson which will 
teach him how to conduct himself when he 
lives among ladies and gentlemen," growled 
Niels, preparing to drag the sinner out, but 
the animal looked so miserable, that Andrea 
Margreth^ herself interceded for him. 

" Yes, let Trofast off this time," said the 
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clergyman, "as it is New Year's-eve, al- 
though he has helped himself before hand 
with a vengeance." 

So Trofast escaped for this time, and 
walked out in a stately manner accom- 
panied by Niels. 

We now turned our attention to the 
Christmas tree, which lay in a sad plight 
upon the floor. We raised it up, the tapers 
were re-lighted, and they speedily blazed 
with their original lustre. Various pretty 
presents were hung upon the tree for the 
Old Man and Corpus Juris, which they were 
to have received on Christmas Eve, had they 
arrived at that time. I had also been 
thought of, for Andrea Margrethe came for- 
ward and astonished me by the gift of a 
large book. On my opening it, I found 
written upon the title page, " Lyrical Poems, 
by Nicolai," though all the rest of the 
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volume contained nothing but blank sheets 
of paper. 

" What am I to do with this ?" I asked. 

" Of course you are to fill it up with your 
own poems, as is indicated by the title page. 
You must have them printed and then you 
will become quite a celebrity." 

" You can't be at a loss for subjects," said 
the clergyman jestingly. "The trip to 
Eoskilde alone will fill half the volume with 
poems about unfortunate love, the other 
half jou can fill with poems about happy 
love. The book will thus consist of two 
parts, the first to be entitled 'Unhappy 
love at Eoskilde/ the other 'Happy love 
in Noddebo/ The public may choose which 
of the two portions they like best ; probably 
they will like them both, and the book will 
have an immense success, particularly if you 
have a likeness of old An6 prefixed to it." 
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" No, no, certainly not," cried the clergy- 
man's wife, " Nicolai must neither sing of 
happy nor unhappy love. If you wish to 
be a poet," she added turning to me, as she 
took down from the tree a pretty little head 
of Homer, and presented it to me, "take 
example of him; this is my gift to you. 
Learn like him to sing in a style simple and 
touching, according to truth and nature, 
upon subjects which interest the people, and 
awaken the feelings of the human heart, 
then you will always find those who will 
be glad to listen to your strains." 

" What, has Nicolai taken it into his head 
that he is a poet ?" asked the Old Man in 
much surprise. 

Emmy, who was standing at his side, 
answered : " He need not actually be a poet, 
but have you not yourself said that one has 
generally a poetical tendency at eighteen 
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years of age. You have given a proof of 
that yourself." 

" I was anxious to do honour to Nicolai's 
old An6," said the clergyman, "but this 
volume in which her charms are to be cele- 
brated was too thick to hang on the tree, 
therefore it had to take a less exalted 
position.," 

The lights being now almost burned out, 
they were extinguished, and the tree was 
moved to one side. 

After we had partaken of our evening 
meal, and the tea things had been removed, 
the clergyman lighted his pipe, we all took 
our seats at the round table, and the con- 
versation flowed cheerfully as usual. 

"Here's another year about to close," 
remarked the clergyman. " JE/ieu fugaces, 
Nicolai, Nicolai, labuntur anni — it is perfectly 
incomprehensible to me how swiftly the 
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years fly past. One could almost fancy one- 
self young and hearty until one sees all the 
saplings in the shrubberies growing up into 
tall trees, then one suddenly awakens to the 
fact, that one has become an old gentleman. 
"When I think of your father, Christopher, it 
seems to me only a few days ago that we 
sat together on the same bench at school, 
and now I see before me his three grown-up 
sons. More particularly Nicolai, of whose 
existence I was scarcely aware a few days 
ago ; he has suddenly shot up before my eyes 
like a big toad stool." 

" It is very fortunate, however, that we 
do not remark how old we are getting," 
said the clergyman's wife. "This proves 
that the spirit never grows old, even though 
years roll over our heads, and we become 
grey haired, and get wrinkles on our brows, 
still the soul ever remains young, and 
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prevents us firom feeling the weight of 
years/' 

" You are very right there, mother," re- 
plied her husband. " Mother does not say 
much, but what she does say is always to 
the purpose. You should follow her ex- 
ample, Nicolai. Let me hear now of what 
you have been thinking on this last day of 
the year ?" 

I did not at all relish laying my thoughts 
bare to the public, therefore I answered 
evasively : " Oh, I have been thinking that 
to-morrow will be New Year's Day." 

" What a profound thought !" exclaimed 
the parson. " It is worthy of its author. 
It must assuredly have been you, Nicolai, 
who. made the wonderful discovery that 
when the ancient Greeks had accomplished 
their nineteenth year they entered on their 
twentieth." 

VOL. II. 10 
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" I should like to know if the rest of you 
have had as profound thoughts to-day as 
Nicolai. Let me hear of what have you 
been thinking, Andrea Margreth^ ?" 

" I have been thinking," she answered, 
as she rose hurriedly to leave the room, 
" that it would be advisable to fetch some 
milk punch to drink the old year out." 

"Pshaw!" cried her father. "You are 
not going to get off so easily. Tour mind 
must have been bent on something very bad 
since you want to back out in this manner. 
Eun away with you, and fetch your milk 
punch, we will have much pleasure in drink- 
ing that, but when you return you certainly 
must inform us about what you have been 
thinking." 

While Andrea Margreth^ was absent the 
clergyman asked Emmy : " Well, what have 
you thought of to-day ?" 
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" I have been thinking of all the mercies 
I have enjoyed in the past year ; and I have 
thanked God for them," she replied. 

" That was very right of you ; you are 
your father's own daughter." 

Andrea Margreth6 now made her appear- 
ance with the milk punch, and her father 
again repeated his question to her. 

"I thought the same as Emmy/' she 
replied quickly. 

" You were not in the room when Emmy 
was speaking ; how can you know then what 
she thought ? There can be no doubt you 
have been thinking of something wrong, 
since you won't tell us. However, of course, 
thoughts are free, and we cannot force you. 
Well, it is your turn now, Frederick, to give 
an account of yourself." 

" I," answered Corpus Juris hesitatingly, 
as if he were trying to find something to 

10-2 
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say. " I — I — have been so busy with the 
list of the poor, that I have not had time to 
think of anything else." 

" You may impose upon others with this 
reply, but you won't get me to believe it. 
Tou can't cram down my throat, that you 
have been so absorbed in my affairs, as quite 
to forget what might be an advantage to 
yourself. But if you won't confess your 
thoughts, I will proclaim them for you ; you 
have been thinking if you could not possibly 
introduce a little bit of hocus-pocus into the 
list, so as to bring § down upon me the parish 
authorities, and perhaps have me dragged into 
three or four law-suits. Iseethrough yourevil 
designs. Perhaps Nicolai and Andrea Mar- 
greth£ are conspiring with you against me, 
and that is the reason why they won't tell 
what they have been thinking of; and here 
I sit, poor man that I am, surrounded by 
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traitors. — And you, Christopher, have you 
been indulging in evil thoughts also ?" 

" I have been thinking of the destruction 
of the world," answered the Old Man in his 
usual serious tone. 

" Of the destruction of the world !" I ex- 
claimed confounded, and almost bursting 
into a fit of laughter. 

"Yes, of the destruction of the world," 
repeated the clergyman. " You might also 
have thought of that, but of course, you 
fancied, in consequence of the sinful life you 
are leading here at Noddebo — smoking 
cigars, eating gingerbread nuts, falling in 
love, and falling out again, that the world 
should stand still — but there you are mis- 
taken. — What were your ideas respecting 
the destruction of the world, Christopher ?" 

" I have been reading to-day, what the 
Bible foretells of that event, and comparing 
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it with a treatise by a French astronomer,, 
which I lately read, in which it said that 
our moon will some time or other fall down 
upon the earth ; and I perceived that this 
theory agreed well with the description 
given in the gospel/' 

" And do you really believe that one of 
these days the moon will fall down upon 
us ?" asked Andrea Margrethd. 

" It is by no means impossible," answered 
the Old Man ; " there is only required to be 
a diminution in the velocity of the moon's 
rotation, which might be occasioned by the 
resistance in ether, which again arises from 
some cause unknown to us. But when the 
rotation of the moon lessens, the conse- 
quence will be, it will no longer be able to 
withstand the earth's power of attraction, as 
effectually as before, and the earth will then 
continually draw the moon nearer and nearer 
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to itself until at last the power of attraction 
will become so strong that the moon will 
fall against the earth/' 

"And kill ns ail?" cried Andrea Mar- 
greth& 

" That may not come to pass immediately, 
because considering that the sea constitutes 
the largest portion of the surface of our 
globe, the moon will most probably fall into 
the sea, and thus this immense body may 
make the waters to overflow their banks, 
and bring about another deluge. Thus it 
shall happen as we find it written, 'the 
powers of heaven shall be shaken/ ' the sea 
and the waves roaring ; men's hearts failing 
them for fear / therefore it will happen the 
crust of the earth being thin, as you are 
aware, and volcanic fires burning within it, 
that the moon with its ponderous weight 
will break the crust of the earth in two, 
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causing the subterranean fires to burst forth, 
and then will be seen as it is written, ' the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat, the 
earth also and the works that are therein 
shall be burned up/ One can picture to 
oneself the universal terror which will reign, 
when mankind will flee to the high moun- 
tains to escape from the billows of the sea, and 
there encounter the all-consuming flames. " 

" Dreadful, dreadful !" cried Andrea Mar- 
greth£. " It would indeed be terrible to 
live in those days." 

" So it would be," replied the Old Man, 
" more particularly the preceding period 
when the moon constantly drawing nearer 
and nearer, and becoming larger and larger, 
so that at night it shall look like a mon- 
strous blood red disk, covering half the vault 
of heaven, and by day, like a cold black 
mass, preventing the rays of the sun from 
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reaching us, for also thus shall be fulfilled 
what is written, that ' the sun became black 
as sackcloth of hair, and the moon became 
as , blood/ And ' the stars shall withdraw 
their shining/ Thus mankind will see the 
moon becoming day by day larger and larger, 
and approaching nearer and nearer, like an 
enormous Fenris-wolf,* that is coming to 
swallow up the earth. And fly which way 
the inhabitants of the world may, they can- 
not escape ; yes, then will be the time to cry 
to the mountains, 'fall on us, and to the 
hills, cover us;' but, notwithstanding all this, 
they will not turn from their sins, but re- 
main in their defiance, their scoffing and 
their ungodliness, until they ' shall see the 

* Fenris-wolf holds a prominent place in the Scan- 
dinavian Mythology. This enormous wolf was the 
offspring of Loki, a spirit of evil ; his lower jaw when 
opened reached to the earth, and the upper one to 
heaven. — Tram. 
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Son of Man coming in a cloud with power 
and great glory/ ' For as lightning cometh 
out of the east and shineth even unto the 
west ; so shall also the coming of the Son 
of Man be/ " 

" But how about the other stars ?" asked 
Corpus Juris ; " what do you think will be- 
come of them, Christopher ?" 

" What is to become of the other stars, 
does not concern us," answered the Old 
Man. 

" And no one can positively say what is 
to be the fate even of the earth," said the 
parson. "All Christopher's speculations 
may be correct, but whether they are so or 
not, no one can tell. Of one thing alone we 
are certain, that fhe Lord will come at some 
time or other to judge the earth ; it is not 
necessary for us to know when or how He 
will come. But we must pray Him that 
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whether He comes sooner or later, we may- 
be found among those whose names are 
written in the book of life. Now let us 
sing our hymn of thanks to the Lord for 
having held us in the hollow of his hand 
during the past year." 

The clergyman and all of us rose, and 
went towards the piano-forte ; Emmy played 
the psalm tune, the clergyman led with his. 
powerful bass voice, and we joined in with : 

" The good old year is flitting past, 
And softly sinking now at last, 

Into its silent grave. 
While all around is hushed and still, 
Our hymn of thanks, we offer will 
To Him, the year who gave ! 

, " For His strong hand has been our guide, 
Whatever evils might betide, 

And led us safely on. 
And if the heart, with grief opprest, 
Midst doubts and darkness knew no rest, 

He bade the clouds begone. 
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" Of every sun quench'd were the light, 
And the stars shone no more by night, 

And darkness reigned in space — 
Thy glorious sun would ever shine, 
Shedding around the rays divine, 

Oh Jesus ! of Thy grace. 

u Thy leading star shall brightly rise — 
While every Power of evil flies — 

Anew each Christmas night ; 
Yes — all shall be serene and clear, 
When 'tis Thy will to bid appear 

The young year's earliest light. 

u And when the grandest Christmas time 
Shall come, in yonder spheres sublime, 

What holy joy will be ! 
And when the bells of Heaven are ringing, 
To us the new year's message bringing 
Of endless life in Thee. 

41 Ah ! when arrive those blessed hours — 
Disclosing Heaven's eternal bowers, 

Where happy spirits roam ; 
Oh Father ! listen to our prayer ! 
Grant that our souls, ascending there, 
May reach that glorious home ! " 

" And now good night, my children, and 
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thanks for all the happiness you have given 
me this year," said the clergyman, when we 
had finished singing the hymn. " May the 
Lord protect you all throughout the coming 
year. As to you, Nicolai, I must give you 
a piece of advice ; you are not to amuse 
yourself by taking a drop too much this 
evening, for such doings are never tolerated 
in the Parsonage." And having bestowed 
this admonition, the good man, accompanied 
by his wife, left us. 

The rest of us remained behind, we were 
going to sit up till midnight to see the new 
year in, I expected that we should all sit 
down to have a pleasant chat together, but 
in that hope I was disappointed, for Cor- 
pus Juris and Andrea Margrethe immedi- 
ately betook themselves to the recess in the 
window, and, placing a small table there, 
said they were going to play a game of 
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dhess. It must have been a very amusing 
game of chess, judging from the whispering 
-and laughing that went on ; but on my going 
up to them to see what had amused them so 
much, I found that they had made little or 
no progress in the game, each had hardly 
lost a couple of pawns. 

On my expressing my surprise, Corpus 
Juris declared they had time enough be- 
fore them, and were now going to play in 
earnest, and they suddenly became quite 
silent, as if to bestow all their attention on 
the game. I consequently seated myself on 
the sofa by the side of Emmy. On the 
other side of Emmy sat the Old Man reading 
in his small copy of the New Testament, 
probably about the destruction of the world ; 
but he was evidently not very much absorbed 
in what he was reading, for I could not say 
two words to Emmy without his instantly 
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striking in, until at last lie took the conversa- 
tion entirely into his own hands, and I found 
myself here again de trop. I rose and began to 
walk up and down the room, wishing with 
all my heart that the clock would strike 
twelve, for I was wearied to death. I had 
no inclination to read ; I glanced up at the 
large clock ; it was not yet eleven ! What 
in the world was I to do with myself until 
twelve o'clock ? I began to get sleepy, and 
yawned several times audibly. 

"You are tired, Nicolai," said Andrea 
Margrethe to me. 

" It is not to be wondered at/' I replied ; 
" I am here just like the fifth wheel to a 
coach, and appear to be only in the way." 

" Well, we must see if we can't find some- 
thing to amuse you. Perhaps Emmy will 
tell us a story if we beg her to do so." 

" Is Emmy a good hand at telling stories ?" 
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" Yes, she can relate very pretty stories; 
During the long winter evenings sometimes, 
when my father is busy, and has not time to 
read aloud to us, my mother, Emmy, and I 
sit here together, and Emmy tells us stories 
to amuse us." 

"Are they entertaining stories ?" I asked. 

" They are not always laughable," replied 
Andrea Margrethfe ; " but one can always 
learn something from them, and that is 
surely better than wearying oneself. Emmy, 
will you charitably bestow on us one from 
your stock of tales ?" 

Emmy could never say No when she was 
begged to do anything, and she immediately 
acceded to the request. Andrea Margrethe 
put away the chess men, the Old Man shut 
his book, and we all took our seats near 
Emmy, who, after having reflected a moment 
or two, began as follows. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

<: On the island of Samso there once dwelt a 
chieftain, a Viking, named Knud. His castle 
was built upon the summit of a precipice, 
overlooking the sea. Knud had an only son, 
who was called Thjodolf. Thjodolf was not 
.more than twelve years of age, but of so 
headstrong and savage a disposition that 
6ven Knud had much trouble in governing 
him. But Knud was rejoiced at this, for, 
as he used to say, ' Hard is the rocky path, 
but harder should a man's mind be/ Thjo- 
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dolf s mother was, on the contrary, a gentle, 
amiable creature, and she often wept bitter 
tears when Thjodolf ill-treated the serfs. 
About that time began to be known in the 
north the doctrine of the meek and lowly- 
Christ, but Knud hated this creed, looking 
upon it as a faith for women, and not for 
men. He believed in the old gods, and every 
morning he made his offering to Odin's eye, 
when beaming and bright it rose from the 
sea to gaze over the whole earth. 

" Thjodolf's belief was the same as his 
father's, but Ingeborg, his mother, was in 
secret a Christian, and she prayed day and 
night to God to convert her husband and her 
son. Still she never dared to say a word on 
the subject, for Knud had a mortal hatred 
to the Chiistians, and Thjodolf shared his 
father's sentiments. On one occasion Knud 
asked his son : — 
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" ' What would you do with the white 
Christ if you happened to meet him ?' 

" ' I would do this to him/ answered the 
boy, driving his knife with violence into the 
table. 

" ' For this you shall be permitted to ride 
upon my black horse to-morrow/ replied 
Knud joyfully. 

"And Thjodolf could manage the black 
horse, but no one could manage Thjodolf. 
His mother grieved so much about him that 
she died of sorrow, but her loss did not soften 
him in the least. 

"WhenThjodolf had reached hiseighteenth 
year, his father died also. Then Thjodolf 
would not remain alone at home in his 
father's castle, sleeping in the chimney 
corner. He embarked in his ship, with all 
his best men, and followed the King of 
Denmark, who was about to undertake an 
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expedition against England. In England 
Thjodolf found many more Christians than 
in Denmark, for there they were almost all 
Christians, and the country was full of 
churches and monasteries. Thjodolf, how- 
ever, attacked the churches, burned the 
monasteries, and killed the pale monks. 

" In the army of the king there was another 
young man, named Sigvald : he was quite 
as brave as Thjodolf, and quite as savage as 
him ; they mingled their blood, and became 
sworn brothers. Sigvald had a sister, Astrid ; 
she was blue-eyed and fair-haired ; Thjodolf 
fell in love with her, and took her for his 
wife. Thjodolf was now a happy man ; he 
had a charming wife, and a faithful friend ; 
his name was known over land and sea, and 
wealth and domains he had in abundance. 
But his old savage disposition still clung to 
him. 
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" It happened one day when Thjodolf was 
at table with his men, that Sigvald sat on 
one side of him, while Astrid sat on the 
other : the drinking horn passed frequently 
round, and was often emptied, aye, more 
than was prudent, for though the horn was 
of gold, the words which fell from the assem- 
blage were not golden. On Astrid's remark- 
ing this, she begged the minstrel to describe 
in song some of the glorious achievements of 
those present. He did as she requested, 
commencing a lay to the honour of Sigvald, 
in which he lauded him as the bravest and 
best of men. When he had ended, Sigvald 
rewarded him with a splendid gold ring; 
Thjodolf, however, said — 

" * It seems strange to me to sing of the 
kite when the eagle is present/ 

" ' I only sing as it pleases me/ answered 
the minstrel. 
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" Astrid leaned forward towards him, and 
begged that he would not irritate Thjodolf, 
but rather to sing a lay to his honour. 

" ' If words could have killed me, I should 
long since have died/ said the minstrel, 
' and I fear not these from Thjodolf's 
mouth/ 

"'Fear then his hand! 1 cried Thjodolf, 
springing up from his seat, and hurling his 
spear at the minstrel's breast with such force 
that the point came out of his back. 

" ' There lives a man, however, who is 
stronger than thou art/ exclaimed Sigvald, 
for even with him wine had got the better 
of his good sense. 

" ' But now I do not believe that he lives 
longer/ said Thjodolf, as he struck away at 
Sigvald till he too fell dead upon the ground. 

" * That man is a fool who slays his best 
friend/ said Astrid. 
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"'Still greater the fool who brooks a scoffing 
word from a woman/ was Thjodolf s reply, 
as he ran his sword through Astrid. 

"But at that moment he came to his senses, 
and perceived what atrocious acts he had 
committed ; he had murdered his wife, and 
slain his best friend, not in honourable com- 
bat, but like a cowardly assassin. He deemed 
himself no longer worthy to live among 
men. He hurried down to the beach, an<J. 
wandered along the shore in solitude for 
days, gazing on the dark ocean, and on the 
heavy grey skies above. He often had a 
strong inclination to throw himself upon his 
own sword, and thus to enter the Valhalla, 
there to meet Sigvald and Astrid ; but then 
again he bethought him that for such a 
wretch as he there would be no place in 
Valhalla. 

" One day he met an aged man in a brown 
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cloak, who asked him what was the matter 
with him. Thjodolf did not answer. 

" ' But I know what ails you/ said the old 
man; 'you have murdered your wife and 
your sworn brother. Yet it was not you 
who killed them, but it was the Lord Christ, 
that you might acknowledge your sins, be 
converted, and believe in Him/ 

" ' If Christ is such a magician that he has 
beguiled me into murdering my wife and 
my best friend, he must then belong to the 
wicked giants, and I will have nothing to 
do with him/ said Thjodolf, turning his 
back upon the aged man. 

" But Thjodolf s hatred towards the white 
Christ, was re-awakened by the old man's 
words, and the thought occurred to him that 
the best thing he could do to make himself 
worthy of admittance into the Valhalla, 
would be to go forth to fight the white Christ, 
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and kill as many Christians as he could. 
He returned to his castle and to his men, 
who received him with great rejoicing. He 
asked them if they would again follow him 
in warlike enterprise, and they struck on 
their shields and cried that they would follow 
him to the end of the earth. 

" Once more Thjodolf ascended the side of 
his ship, and sailed away over the sea. He 
shaped his course to the south, to Italy, and 
Greece, for from thence the doctrine of the 
white Christ had come, and there he thought 
it best to begin, so as to tear it up by the 
roots. Thjodolf was much astonished when 
he arrived in the south, to see the sky so 
clear and blue, and to find the climate so 
mild. To this he was not accustomed in his 
foggy home. Here, too, he found an abun- 
dance of wine and delicious fruits, which 
were quite unknown to him. But neither 
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Thjodolf nor his men became effeminate. 
Like wild beasts they fell upon the inhabitants 
of the country, and those whom they did not 
put to death at once they offered up to their 
God;forThjodolfhadbecomeabloody-minded 
savage. Every morning when the sun rose 
and cast its bright beams over the smooth 
surface of the ocean, he offered up the hearts 
of his Christian prisoners to Odin's eye, and 
the corpses he cast into the sea. 

" One day there was a dead calm : the sails 
hung loose and flapping, not a breath of 
wind was stirring. The ship lay rocking 
gently in the deep blue sea, it were almost 
as if it were swimming in heaven. Thjodolf 
was stretched on the fore part of the deck, 
thinking of Denmark, to which he was long- 
ing to return, although it was not so beauti- 
ful as the lands of the south. He perceived 
a small white cloud far away. Thjodolf was 
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lying with his eyes half closed, for the sun's 
rays were blazing down upon him : it ap- 
peared to Trim suddenly that the small cloud 
was approaching nearer, until it at length 
came and settled itself by his side, when a 
man stepped from it, who looked like an 
angel, for his eyes sparkled like two stars, 
and round his chestnut-coloured hair, which 
flowed down on either side of his head, there 
rested a circle of glorious light. 

" 'Believe in me, and I will give you eternal 
life/ said he to Thjodolf. 

" 'Who art thou?' asked Thjodolf. 

" ' I am he before whom heroes should bend 
the knee, and whom kings should worship/ 
was the answer. 

" ' Then thou art the Christ I' cried Thjo- 
dolf, as he instantly sprang up and shot an 
arrow at him. 
. " But at that moment all had disappeared. 
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Thjodolf only saw the little white cloud far 

away. The arrow fell with a splash into the 

« 
water at a short distance from the ship. 

" ' Why did you discharge that arrow ?' 
asked one of Thjodolf s men who was stand- 
ing by his side. 

" Thjodolf did not answer, but he struck 
the bow with such violence against the side 
of the ship, that it broke in two. 

" The next day a furious tempest raged, 
dark, heavy clouds covered the heavens, and 
the vessel was driven onwards no one knew 
whither. For four days the storm continued, 
then the weather became fine and clear as 
before. Thjodolf now found himself upon 
the shores of a country which he did not 
know — the appearance of all around was 
strange to him ; along the coast grew tall 
trees, without branches, but merely at the 
top a few leaves ; he also saw wonderfully 
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large horses, much larger than the men who 
rode them. 

" Thjodolfs people went on shore as usual, 
and seized much rich booty, which they 
brought back to the ship. They had also 
taken a youth as prisoner, and led him with 
them ; he was clad in a white linen tunic, 
with his long chestnut-coloured hair bound 
back by a golden band, and his eyes sparkled 
like two stars. Thjodolfs men asked if they 
should offer him to Odin's eye, as they were 
accustomed to do with all Christian prisoners. 
But Thjodolf could not say yes ; he desired his 
men, however, to take the youth down to 
the ship's hold, and secure him well there. 
By and bye Thjodolf himself went down to 
him. 

"'Dost thou believe in the Christ?' he 
demanded of the youth. 

" ' Yes,' answered he. 
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" ' If thou wilt deny Christ, and believe in 
Odin and Thor, I will give thee thy life, and 
take thee back to thy native soil, and give 
thee as much gold and treasure as thou canst 
desire/ said Thjodolf. 

" ' Christ has never denied me, why should 
I deny him ?' answered the youth. 

" Thjodolf was silent a few seconds, then 
he began again. 

" ' Tell me something about thy Christ/ 
for he had never yet heaird the history of 
Christ. 

" The youth told it to him from the be- 
ginning, relating how, of his own free will, 
he had died, and on the cross had prayed 
for his enemies. 

" ' That was very good of him/ said Thjo- 
dolf. ' It was more than I could have done ; 
nevertheless, I will not believe on him/ 

" ' Thy time has not yet come/ answered 
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the youth, 'but mark what I say, Thou 
shalt return again to thy fatherland, and the 
first time thou goest ashore a large white 
bird shall come flying towards thee, it thou 
shalt follow. It will lead thee to a large 
house, before which shall stand two tall 
trees ; in that house dwells an aged man, 
with a long white beard ; he will instruct 
thee respecting Christ, and then thou shalt 
learn to believe on him, for the wisdom of 
God is greater than thine/ 

" The youth's conversation had the effect 
of strangely softening Thjodolf's heart, but 
when he returned to the deck, he beheld the 
sun going down fiery-red, behind a mass of 
cold black clouds. It was Odin's eye that 
looked darkly and threateningly upon him. 

" ' This is but old women's twaddle/ said 
Thjodolf to himself, ' and I am a fool to 
listen to it / thereupon he ordered his men 
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to go down and fetch up the youth to offer 
him as a sacrifice to Odin's eye; but his 
men returned and told him that the youth 
had disappeared. Thjodolf then went down 
himself into the ship's hold, but neither 
could he find the youth. Thjodolf therefore 
came to the conclusion that it was all the 
work of magic, and that the mischievous 
Lok£ had sent this youth to induce him to 
deny the old gods, and he determined, 
should he ever again meet that youth, to 
hew him into a thousand pieces. 

" Thjodolf resolved not to return to Den- 
mark, for he remembered what the youth 
had told him, and he was determined that 
his words should not be fulfilled ; he secretly 
feared that there might be some sorcery 
under them. So he continued to ravage the 
coasts of the Mediterranean ; his ship was 
full of gold and other treasures, and his 
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name was feared everywhere. At length his 
longing became so strong, that he was not 
able to withstand it. Not though to return 
to Denmark, he decided on shaping his 
course towards England, for that country- 
much resembled Denmark. 

" So he sailed out again upon the great 
wild ocean, steering in the direction of Eng- 
land. There were fogs and cold, rain and 
•snow, and all this delighted Thjodolf, and 
made him ashamed of himself, for a man 
ought not to be timid. Thjodolf had not 
neared the land when a fearful tempest 
arose, and he was again driven out into the 
open sea. For seven days the storm drove 
the vessel onward ; Thjodolf had no idea 
where they were, for he could not perceive 
the smallest vestige of land, and dark clouds 
so obscured the sky that he could neither 
see the sun nor the stars. It was not until 
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the eighth day that he descried land, but the 
ship was dashed with such violence against 
the shore that it struck upon a sand* 
bank, and the heavy billows broke it to 
pieces. 

" Thjodolf and his followers sprang over- 
board, they could all swim in full armour, if 
needs be, but the gigantic waves threw them 
back whenever they thought they had 
reached the shore, so that they were all 
drowned, with the exception of Thjodolf, 
who was thrown upon the land by a tremen- 
dous billow. 

" Thjodolf looked around him, but he 
could not discern upon the shore of what 
country he had been cast, for snow lay deep 
over all around, and only here and there a 
few willow trees raised their drooping heads 
above it. At a little distance off he beheld 
a man wrapped in a sheepskin cloak, and he 
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went towards him to enquire what was the 
name of the country. 

" ' The country is called Denmark, and 
this island is Sanso/ replied the man. 

" Then Thjodolf would instantly have left 
it, but he had no longer a ship to take him, 
and he was forced to remain. He would 
not go further into the country, but deter- 
mined to stay with the man he had met, 
until he might happen to see a vessel pass- 
ing, by which he might leave the island. 

" The next morning on going down to the 
beach he perceived a large white sea-bird 
flying towards him, and this object brought 
back to his mind what the youth had said 
to him. 

"'Thou, at any rate, shall not be my 
guide/ he exclaimed, as he shot an arrow 
at the bird, but did not hit it. Thjodolf 
considered that the arrow was too good to 
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be lost, so went to pick it up. But on 
reaching the arrow, he beheld the bird 
perched a little distance off upon a large 
stone. He made another attempt to shoot 
the bird, but succeeded no better than the 
first time. Thjodolf now became very 
angry that he had not taken a better aim, 
arid without reflection he followed the bird, 
until it stopped on the outside of a large 
building, before whose gate stood two tall 
linden trees. 

" Then Thjodolf suddenly recollected that 
he had followed the bird, as the youth had 
predicted to him that he would do, and he 
was about instantly to retrace his steps ; but 
on glancing up at the building before he 
turned his back on it, he beheld the youth 
with the chestnut hair at one of its windows, 
beckoning to him. 

" ' This time thou shalt not escape me/ 
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exclaimed Thjodolf, and he drew his sword, 
and rushed into the house, but he could 
nowhere find the youth, and everyone of 
whom he enquired about him, said, that they 
did not know him, and had never beheld 
him. Thjodolf thought then that they had 
hid the youth from him, and he determined 
on remaining there until he could discover 
the young man. 

" The edifice into which Thjodolf had made 
good his entrance was a monastery, and he 
now lived among an assemblage of monks ; 
but monastic life did not suit him, he con- 
sidered it fit only for slaves. But he could 
not get away, for he had no ship of his own, 
and was therefore obliged to wait until the 
spring, when he might be taken on board 
some vessel passing by. The time hung 
very heavily on his hands, for he was not 
accustomed to lead a life of such indolence. 
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So one day lie asked a monk to relate to him 
something about Christ ; that, at any rate, 
would help to pass away part of his time. 
The monk related to him the history of 
Jesus Christ, and it threw him into deep 
thought. He had heard it all before, but 
now it had more effect upon him, for the 
history was quite different from what he had 
thought. Particularly that portion at which 
he had formerly most scoffed, namely, that 
Christ had risen from the dead, appeared to 
him now to be quite natural ; for if Christ 
were really the Son of God he could conquer 
everything, even death itself. The aged 
monk with the long white beard, spoke so 
impressively that Thjodolf sat quietly listen- 
ing while drawing with his sword all manner 
of figures upon the sand. It was a happy 
mode of spending the time which he had 
found ; days passed into weeks, and weeks 
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into months, and before lie was aware of it 
spring had arrived. But now Thjodolf had 
no desire to stop a ship and sail away in it ; 
one day he said to the old monk — 

" ' I now believe on the Lord Christ, let 
me be baptized/ 

" Thjodolf was therefore baptized, and con- 
tinued to live in the monastery, for the rest- 
lessness which had hitherto driven him to 
distant lands and seas, had now vanished ; 
he had found, as it were, a wealth in himself. 
Indeed, he fancied he could pass a whole 
eternity alone by himself, and he would not 
be tired of the seclusion. 

" Thjodolf spent many years in the monas- 
tery, his sword had long since rusted in its 
scabbard, and yet it appeared to him as if he 
had only been there a short time, for there 
was so much for him to reflect upon. At 
length Thjodolf fell iU. This was the first 
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time he had been ill, and he felt that it 
wonld also be the last time. In former days 
he would have considered it the greatest 
misfortune to die a natural death, but now 
Thjodolf s ideas were changed on that as 
well as on many other subjects. He lay 
tranquil and patient ; his greatest delight 
was to converse with the various monks 
about the glories which he should soon 
behold. 

" Thus he lay one midsummer evening, 
quite alone. The window was open, the tall 
linden trees outside yielded a strong per- 
fume, the sun was about to set. Thjodolf 
had turned his face toward the open window, 
and gazed up at the clear blue sky ; faraway 
he beheld a small white cloud, and that 
morning in the Mediterranean sea suddenly 
occurred to his mind. And again it seemed 
to him as then that that small cloud drew 
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nearer and nearer, until at last it floated in 
through the open window, and One stood by 
his bedside, whose eyes shone like two stars, 
and round whose head a bright glory 
beamed. 

" ' Believest thou now?' asked the figure. 

" ' Yes, Lord, now I believe/ answered 
Thjodolf. 

" ' Then thou hast found eternal life.' 

" Another moment and Thjodolf was 
dead!" 

Emmy had finished her tale, and we all 
remained in silence. It almost seemed to 
me as if I heard the wafting of the angels 
wings who bore Thjodolf's spirit up to the 
clear blue heavens. Andrea Margrethfe was 
the first to break the silence. 

" That was a very pretty story you have 
just told us, Emmy," she said ; " but I do not 
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like that all those sort of stories end by 
the hero going into monasteries. Had I 
been in Thjodolfs place, I would not have 
remained idle in the cloister, but I would 
have gone forth like the early apostles, over 
land and sea to have proclaimed Christ 
everywhere." 

" But I can quite well understand," re- 
plied Emmy, "that one whose whole life 
had been a series of evil deeds, as Thjodolf 's 
had been, would consider himself far too 
great a sinner to dare to undertake an evan- 
gelical mission." 

" I cannot agree with you there," said the 
Old Man, " for if Paul had been thus in- 
fluenced and the other disciples, Christianity 
would never have advanced further than 
Christ and the twelve apostles. The gra- 
cious message of Christianity consists in 
that all our former sins, be they great or 
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small, are washed out, and we stand before 
God holy and justified. Nevertheless, had 
I been in Thjodolf *s place I would have acted 
as he did, and have remained in the monas- 
tery, for it is not everybody's vocation to 
become a Paul, and it is necessary first to 
try to save one's own soul before one can 
think of saving the souls of others." 

At that moment Andrea Margrethd ex- 
claimed — 

" The clock ! the clock ! it wants but two 
minutes to twelve !" 

"Well, what of that?" I asked. 

" What of that ! — why, the new year will 
be here presently without our remarking it ; 
we must go and meet it." 

" Whither are we to betake ourselves to 
meet the new year ?" 

" I will show you : we shall first open the 
window and look up to the starry skies ; 
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when the clock strikes twelve we shall know 
that the new year has come down from 
heaven to us, and then we shall wish each 
other a happy new year." So saying, she 
opened the window as on the first evening 
of our arrival, and gazed over the silent 
meadows and fields, which were covered with 
snow, while the moon and the stars shed 
their pale magic-like beams over Ml. 

" See how beautifully the moon is shining 
down upon us," said Andrea Margreth6; 
" I am almost angry at you, Christopher, 
for all the evil you have foretold of the 
moon ; I used to love it so dearly ; it 
seemed to me like a good old friend, but 
according to your account it is no better 
than a deceitful robber or bandit, who is 
only waiting for a convenient opportunity 
to fall down upon the earth and annihilate 
us." • 
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"But," answered the Old Man, "the 
moon is only an instrument in the hand of 
Him who metes out time to us. You 
should rather look upon the moon as a good 
Christmas angel, that comes to tell us that 
the ancient days with all their horrors and 
sorrows are past, and that the new days 
fraught with eternal salvation have arisen 
for us." 

Andrea Margreth6 placed her finger on 
her mouth and hushed him, for the old clock 
began to strike twelve. We all stood 
silently listening — it struck on — nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve ! 

"A happy new year to you all!" ex- 
claimed Andrea Margrethe, "for now the 
new year has come ;" and she wished a 
happy new year to each and all in turn, 
to which we all warmly responded with a 
" happy new year." 
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"How glad I am," cried Andrea Mar- 
grethe, " that the new year has come ! It 
just seems as if everything, including my- 
self, had become new. It is charming to 
have the new year, is it not, Nicolai ?" 

" Yes, certainly," 1 answered ; " it is de- 
lightful to enter upon a new year, you are 
right there; but still, thanks to the old 
year." 

"Yes, thanks to the old year, I had 
almost forgotten to say so. We have known 
each other for a short time, Nicolai, never- 
theless we have become very good friends, 
and next year we shall be like brother and 
sister." 

" Indeed we will be like brother and 
sister," I replied, shaking hands with Emmy 
and Andrea Margrethe ; " and nearer still," 
I added in my own mind. 

Well, now we had done our duty and 
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had seen the new year in, so we might 
betake ourselves to repose. We therefore 
separated from each other, but at the door 
we stopped, and once more welcomed in 
the new year, and bade good-bye to the 
old. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Yes, it was delightful to be at Noddebo 
Parsonage, all was so comfortable, and 
everything that one wished to have one 
could get; — no, not quite everything, one 
thing I could not obtain — sleep; for the 
days which I spent there were so replete 
with interest, that I was obliged to devote 
a portion of the night to thinking them 
over. Thus it happened again this night ; 
I rose in the morning firmly determined to 
engage myself to Andrea Margreth6, and 
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now I went to bed with the full intention 
of offering myself to Emmy. There was no 
need trying to conceal the fact from myself; 
I had that day learned to know Emmy well, 
I had seen so much that was beautiful and 
charming in her, that I — I may as well say it 
out at once — I loved her. When I thought 
of the paragraph in the book on elementary 
philosophy, which the day before had proved 
to me that I ought to propose to Andrea 
Margrethi, it seemed to apply equally well 
to Emmy ; for that paragraph said, " Every 
connection entered into between man and 
woman ought, to answer his ideas, to spring 
from inclination, as well as being based on 
reasonable grounds." "Well, this applied 
wonderfully to Emmy, for, as far as incli- 
nation was concerned, there could be no 
doubt that I liked Emmy, and she would 
make a first-rate clergyman's wife. I had 
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seen enough to prove this during our walk 
through the village. As far as age was 
concerned (for of course it was necessary to 
think of that also) Emmy was twenty years 
of age, and I eighteen — that might answer 
very well. So far all was right, therefore 
there was nothing to prevent me from next 
day entering into an engagement with 
Emmy, but there was one drawback, I could 
not forget Andrea Margreth^. Andrea Mar- 
greth6 was so full of spirits and vivacity, so 
very amusing, that she suited me admirably. 
It so happened, that every time Emmy's 
image stood before my thoughts, Andrea 
Margreth^'s directly appeared behind her. 
How was I best to escape this cams miwtus 
and quidem compositus? Usually when I 
had had any serious anxiety to perplex me, 
I was accustomed to betake myself to the 
Old Man ; and although I was often obliged 
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to listen to a long harangue from him, I 
generally obtained, in the end, good, sound 
advice, which I could follow. But in this 
case I could not consult him, for the Old 
Man could not possibly tell me whether I 
was most in love with Emmy or with An- 
drea Margreth6 : the consequence would be, 
that I should be favoured with a long ser- 
mon, but get no advice. It would be no 
nse speaking to Corpus Juris, he would only 
laugh at me, and call the whole childish folly. 
Hark ! how the Old Man and Corpus 
Juris are snoring as if for a wager ! Happy 
fellows, they can sleep soundly, they know 
nothing of the anxieties and miseries of love, 
I, on the contrary ! I, who expected that 
here at Noddebo all my troubles would cease, 
here they have begun in earnest. For in 
Copenhagen, where I fell in love with almost 
■every girl I saw, it was merely a passing 
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feeling, but here, where I have only two to 
fall in love with — ah ! now I know what 
unhappy love means. People in general 
fancy, that unhappy love is to be devoted to 
one, who cannot be obtained — bah ! that is 
nothing at all, you always have the hope by 
hook or by crook, that she may be won. No, 
unhappy love is to be attached to two — for 
should it so happen, that I were fortunate 
enough to win one of the two, the other, 
whom I also love, would be lost to me. 

" Tic-tic ! tic-tic !" went my watch, which 
was hanging to the wall by my bed : it 
sounded exactly as if it said, " Make haste ! 
make haste !" Yes, I must indeed make 
haste. For who could know how many 
dangerous rivals I might have? I knew 
scarcely any of their circle of acquaintances ; 
what hosts of cousins and friends of the 
house there might be, who might come 
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sneekiDg forwards, and snap up both Emmy 
and Andrea Margrethe from me, while I 
was losing time in reveries ! To-morrow, at 
the ball, there would be a crowd of men, 
then I could pass them in review, and soon 
ascertain, how many rivals I had, but to- 
morrow at the dance — what might not 
happen before it ! No, there was nothing 
for it — but to make all possible haste: 
before twenty-four hours I must be engaged 
— and yet, unfortunate Nicolai ! alas, you 
will become engaged to the one, and remain 
in love with the other ! 

The clock had actually struck two before 
I fell asleep, but I slept soundly until broad 
daylight. I sprang hastily from my bed as 
in the foregoing day, to see what sort of 
weather there was ; it was quite according 
to my wishes ; large ice flowers covered the 
window panes, while without shone the 
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new year's sun cheerfully and brightly, the 
sky was clear and blue, and I felt my happy, 
confident mood return. The thoughts of 
the night had vanished with the darkness of 
the night ; I had made up my mind what 
I would dos I would let fate decide for me. 
For it is fate that creates the distinguished 
general, it is fate that called forth the great 
artist, and it is fate that helps the happy 
lover. These were my thoughts. There 
was no use # in my worrying myself any 
longer with doubts and resolutions ; I will 
allow chance to guide me — that would be 
the easiest way. Whether Emmy or Andrea 
Margreth<5 should be the chosen one, would 
depend' upon which I might have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to first. 

In the hall I met the clergyman. "A 
happy new year to you, Nicolai," he said, 
" and a bride before the year is out I" 
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"I hope so before the day is out," I 
thought, but of course I did not say that 
aloud. 

"Do you intend to go to church this 
morning, or perhaps you are not accustomed 
to go to church on Sundays?" asked the 
clergyman. 

" Yes, indeed I am accustomed to go." 

" I could not know that— the fashion is 
always changing in Copenhagen. Divine 
service begins at nine o'clock, should your 
numerous occupations permit you to get 
there in time." So saying, the clergyman 
went to his study, while I entered the break- 
fast room. 

Here I found Corpus Juris talking eagerly 
with Emmy and Andrea Margrethe, the 
latter immediately rose to go, as I came in. 

" You are not going on my account, I 
hope," I said ; for I looked upon it as an ill 
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omen, that Andrea Margreth6 should leave 
the room the instant I entered it. 

" Not at all," replied Andrea Margrethd, 
" but to-day I shall be so exceedingly busy, 
arranging everything for this evening, that 
I do not expect you will see me the whole 
day," and off she went to the kitchen. 

"At any rate there is Emmy left," I 
thought this must be the will of fate. 

It could not, however, have been the 
will of fate, that Emmy should remain, for 
she also presently rose, and went away, to 
get ready in good time to go to church. 
Consequently I was left alone with Corpus 
Juris. I might speak to him as much as I 
pleased, but it was not his society that I 
desired just then. Nevertheless, I resolved 
to take as much advantage of it as I could ; 
it had occurred to me, if I were to go cau- 
tiously to work, I might, perhaps, induce 
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Corpus Juris to tell me which of the two he 
preferred, Emmy or Andrea Margreth6, 
without his suspecting the reason of my 
asking him. Corpus Juris had seated him- 
self in the large arm chair, and had begun 
to read, but luckily it was not the newspaper 
which he was reading, for then I should not 
have ventured to have spoken to him on 
such a trifling matter, he was looking at an 
old romance he had found. 

"Tell me, Frederick," I said, taking a 
chair near him, " which do you like best, 
Emmy or Andrea Margrethi ?" 

" What do you mean by that question ?" 
asked Corpus Juris, giving a restless glance, 
like a person who has a bad conscience. 

" I do not understand you ?" said Corpus 
Juris, rising from the chair and beginning 
to pace up and down the room — it is never 
a good sign, when Corpus Juris begins to 
perambulate the room in this fashion. 
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Nevertheless I did not lose courage, but 
persisted with a certain amount of obstinacy. 
" It does not seem to me, that what I said 
is difficult to understand, I want to know, 
to which you give the preference — to Emmy 
or to Andrea Margreth6?" 

"That is a nonsensical question!" an- 
swered Corpus Juris. "Because I admire 
the one, may I not admire the other, and 
because I think Andrea Margreth6— pshaw, 
this is all nonsense," — and thereupon Corpus 
Juris marched out of the room, leaving me 
in doubt, whether it was his own words, or 
mine, that he called nonsense. But the 
idea, however, crossed my mind, that Corpus 
Juris might have perceived the drift of my 
question, and instead of speaking out plainly, 
had wished to signify to me his disapproval 
of my intentions. 

" Shortly after the Old Man came in, and 
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I determined to put the same critical ques- 
tion to him, for he had never been so sharp- 
sighted as Corpus Juris, and at all events 
was calmer than he. 

" I say, Christopher," I therefore began, 
" Which do you like best, Emmy or Andrea 
Margreth6 ?" 

" I like Emmy best," replied the Old Man 
— that was receiving a clear, straightforward 
answer. 

" But why do you prefer Emmy ?" I asked 
again. After all that was the important 
point, upon which I wished to be enlightened. 

" I cannot exactly account for it ; it is a 
matter of feeling, consequently something 
personal and individual, which there is no 
explaining." And he plunged into a dis- 
cussion on individuality and universality. 
Alas, alas ! the Old Man had retreated within 
the intrenchment of philosophy, and had 
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escaped from me, just as I hoped I had 
caught him. 

However, I determined to make another 
attempt, so I said : " But in your individual 
case, I should like to know what are your 
reasons for preferring her ?" 

"Well!" said the Old Man, with imper- 
turbable tranquillity ; " If I must tell you, 
the short and the long of the matter is, that 
Emmy harmonizes with me. Every man 
has an ideal in his own mind, which he 
strives to realize, though he frequently feels 
that he is too weak to effect it. But should 
he happen to meet a person somewhat re- 
sembling his ideal (I say somewhat, for his 
exact ideal he never can find in this corrup- 
iible world of ours), he harmonizes with that 
individual, and the more he sees of that 
person, the greater becomes the sympathy 
between them, it is as it were his better self 
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whom lie beholds. It is only in accordance 
with nature, however, that this feeling of 
harmony should have a mutual attraction, 
and this mutual attraction it is that we call 
—love." 

Ah, ha ! now I have it : then the one with 
whom I most harmonize is the one I love 
best. Well, I thought I should extract an 
answer from the Old Man, and now I have 
managed so skilfully that for once I have 
obtained his opinion without undergoing the 
sermon which he generally delivered along 
with it. 

"People speak so much about unhappy 
love," continued the Old Man (for, difficult 
as it may be to induce the Old Man to speak 
out, it is still more difficult to make him 
hold his tongue when once he begins); "but 
it is a subject which is enveloped in much mis- 
conception. For if only one party is attracted,. 
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-and the other not, which is usually what is 
called unhappy love, it denotes that no har- 
mony exists, and where there is no harmony 
there can be no love. The one party, there- 
fore, has deceived himself, and has thought 
he perceived something in the other party 
which was not there. If he does not obsti- 
nately cling to the delusion of his own 
mind, after the elapse of a short time he will 
find out his mistake, and be cured. The 
only case in which really unhappy love can 
«exist is, when a man or a woman, whose 
feelings perfectly harmonize with each other, 
and they consequently are well suited to 
^ach other, first meet after the one, or per- 
haps both, are bound to another. For then 
harmony is found without any hope of union. 
This is therefore truly unhappy love. To 
prevent the chance of their being led into 
€vil, they ought to strengthen themselves 
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by prayer to Him who alone can alleviate 
all the sorrows of our hearts, and should con- 
sole themselves with the hope, that they may 
meet in another world, under happier terms 
than has here fallen to their lot. And in 
this hope, they may in part recover their 
former tranquillity, though they will both 
always feel a certain amount of longing and 
loneliness, but in some peculiar cases there 
may be no allaying the bitter and violent 
grief. Further, it may be called an unhappy 
love, where two persons have become sin- 
cerely attached to each other, and one is 
removed by death — the survivor is much in 
the same position as the lover described 
above." 

I only heard the half of the Old Man's 
harangue on unhappy love, for I was occupied 
with thoughts about my own happy love. 
I had now discovered how it was that people 
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harmonized with each other, and had also 
overcome my former doubts. My joy, how- 
ever, did not last long, for when I tried to 
decide according to the test presented to me, 
which I should choose, Emmy or Andrea 
Margreth6, 1 came to the conclusion that I 
harmonized equally well with them both, so I 
had got no further than before. 

When I was about to go to Church, An- 
drea Margrethe came and asked me if I had 
a hymn-book. I had not. She therefore 
offered to lend me hers, as she was too busy 
to go to church. I thanked her, and she went 
away to fetch it. When she returned with 
the book, we happened to be alone in the 
breakfast room, and it struck me whether it 
would not be best to seize this opportunity : 
only two words, and I should have put an 
end to all my doubts and hesitations. But it 
seemed as if my tongue was cleaving to the 
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roof of my mouth, and it was impossible for 
me to bring out these two words ; stupid 
and silent, I stood turning the hymn-book 
round and round. 

"How narrowly you are examining my 
hymn-book ; doubtless you think it is very 
shabby/' said Andrea Margreth€. 

"No/' I replied, without having heard 
the half she had said. 

"I consider," Andrea Margrethe con- 
tinued, " it a very good sign, when a hymn- 
book looks rather shabby, not so when the 
. gold-edged leaves are as bright as the day 
the book was new. 

" Now, or never !" I thought to myself; 
making a violent effort to put out my hand 
and seize that of Andrea Margrethe, when, 
confound it, in marched the Old Man. 

"Have you got a hymn-book, Christo- 
pher?" asked Andrea Margreth6. 

VOL. II. 14 
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"Yes, I have borrowed Emmy's/' he 
answered. 

" Then Emmy has none for herself." 

" Very true, I never thought of that !" 

" I will go and borrow a hymn-book from 
papa for you," said Andrea Margreth£. 
" Then Emmy can have her own back again." 

"No, let me keep Emmy's — she tells 
me, that she knows all the hymns by heart, 
therefore she does not require a book." 

Corpus Juris now made his appearance, 
also requesting to have a hymn-book. " I 
suppose I may borrow yours as usual," he 
said to Andrea Margrethe. 

" No, I am sorry you cannot, for I have 
just lent it to Nicolai; however I will 
procure you one from my father." 

" Nicolai can take that, then I can have 
yours — Nicolai, give me the hymn-book." 

" No indeed I won't," I answered. " It 
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lias been lent to me, and therefore I have a 
right to keep it." 

" Not at all ; I have a right to it, for I 
have always been accustomed to borrow it — 
give it to me at once I" 

" You are not going to get it — you can 
just as well take the other/' 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourselves," 
exclaimed Andrea Margreth& " Two grown 
np brothers, wrangling in this manner — and 
about a hymn-book of all things. This is 
really too bad. If you must needs both 
of you borrow mine, use it together, that 
is the simplest way, to put an end to the 
•dispute." 

Corpus Juris muttered something about 
being so short-sighted, that it was absolutely 
necessary to have a book to himself, never- 
theless he gave up the point, and taking me 
by the arm (I suppose, that I might not run 
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away with the book), we started off together 
for church. 

The church was cold and damp, but that 
is of no consequence when one's heart is 
devout. I can't pretend to say that mine was; 
it is true, I sang the hymns as loudly as any 
one else in the congregation, but my thoughts 
were not what they ought to have been. 

The clergyman had ascended the pulpit, 
the hymn was at an end, but the school* 
master had not yet finished his symphony ; 
he continued his shakes and runs upon the 
organ, as if it were he, and not the minister 
who was to speak. I could perceive, that 
the pastor was becoming impatient, I was 
also out of patience, and probably so was the 
boy, who had the charge of the bellows, for 
he slackened his activity, so that the school- 
master was brought to a stand in the midst 
of one of his fine flourishes. 
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Now the clergyman began to preach, his 
voice was full and powerful, but not powerful 
enough to rivet my attention. I did not 
hear a word of the first half of his sermon. 
But presently the clergyman looked hard 
at me, and what he was saying suited me so 
exactly, that I was forced to listen, whether 
I would or not. 

He said, " As the new year begins in the 
name of Jesus Christ, so let all our under- 
takings be commenced in His name, and 
they will then become blessings to us. 
Therefore we ought to ascertain before we 
commence any course of actions, if it be 
such as we can undertake in the name of 
Jesus Christ ; and should our intentions not 
be able to stand that test, we may be 
assured, that there is something wrong in 
them, and we should only be doing right to 
give them up." 
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Here was a new criterion, by which I was 
to judge my designs, added to the others* 
which had been presented to me before ; I 
cannot deny, that these two former ones,, 
pleased me more than that which the clergy- 
man had brought forward. But to be quite 
sincere, I must admit, what I now intended ta 
do, I was not going to undertake on account 
of Jesus Christ, but solely and entirely on 
my own account. Nevertheless I would not 
give it up. "This is one of those ideal 
duties/' I said to myself, "which Christi- 
anity dictates to us, but which we never do 
perform in reality. There is the clergyman 
himself, who stands in the pulpit and 
preaches so earnestly about our doing every- 
thing on Jesus Christ's account, he does not 
always act up to his own words. For ex- 
ample, he has consented to our having a 
dance this evening at the Parsonage, not- 
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withstanding that he does not consider it 
right — he cannot be doing that also on 
Jesus Christ's account. If the clergyman, 
who is an old and experienced man, does not 
always act with a reference to Jesus Christ, 
why should I do so ? As I said before, this 
is one of those ideal duties, which Christi- 
anity dictates to us, but which we never do 
perform in reality." 

When we had returned to the Parsonage, 
and were all assembled round the coffee 
table, the minister said to me : 

" Did you listen to my sermon, Nicolai ?" 

"Yes, I did, sir." 

" What did you think of it then ?" 

" I liked it very much," I replied ; it was 
impossible to say anything else. 

" I hope you will act upon it then, we 
ought not merely to be a hearer, but a doer 
of the word. You are still young, but let 
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me see, that you stand forth a shining ex- 
ample to the rest of us What did you 

think of my sermon, Andrea Margreth£?" 

" I was not in church to-day." 

" I cannot say, that I am pleased at this ; 
a pretty way indeed to begin the new year, 
by not going to church." 

" I was obliged to stay at home, to attend 
the affairs of the house." 

"The house might have taken care of 
itself so long; if Emmy could come to 
church, you might have done so." 

"What would you say, if our guests 
arrived in the evening, and found nothing 
to eat?" 

" Our guests would not have died of want ; 
they are sure to eat too much rather than 
too little. Look at my unfortunate cheese, 
it has gone into a galloping consumption 
the last few days. I was rejoicing in the 
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hope, that it would last until summer, but 
there is scarcely any of it left. The lawyer 
has taken care of that. See how he sits 
there digging into it. Take the crust, my 
boy, take the crust, it is so good for young 
teeth. It is very fortunate, that you are 
going to dance to-night, Nicolai, for in a 
week's time [you would hardly be able to 

do so 1 verily believe, my loose dressing 

gown will be too tight for you then." 

After a while the clergyman went to his 
own room to repose. Andrea Margrethd 
returned to her numerous occupations, and 
this time took Emmy and her mother with 
her to help her. The Old Man began to 
read, and Corpus Juris and I to weary our- 
selves ; after attempting to play a game of 
chess, and finding that it would not succeed, 
because both of us were rather absent in 
mind, Corpus Juris bethought him, that we 
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ought to pay a new year's visit to the 
schoolmaster. Although I did not expect 
any amusement in this visit, it was never- 
theless a change. A change for the better, 
however, it did not prove, for the school- 
master happened to be alone, his family 
having gone into Eoskilde. He gave us a 
most cordial reception, it is true, but he is an 
exceedingly tiresome man ; therefore, when 
we had been there a short while, I began to 
regret that we had not rather proposed to 
pay Anders Sorensen a new year's visit. 
Having exhausted the usual observations on 
the weather, we were at a loss to find a 
subject of conversation. Corpus Juris en- 
deavoured to introduce politics, but the 
schoolmaster took no interest in politics ; a 
short pause ensued, meanwhile my eyes ex- 
plored the whole room in the hope of dis- 
covering some object that might suggest a 
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new idea ; at last they fell upon an old pack 
of cards, and I asked the schoolmaster if ho 
knew the game of cards which was so com- 
mon among the peasantry. 

" Yes," he replied ; " I know Trekort and 
Schafskopf very well, but that is not a very 
refined game. By the bye, there is another 
game I have heard people talk so much 
about, and which I should like extremely to 
learn, if it is not too difficult ; I .mean 
Ombre." 

" Ombre !" exclaimed Corpus Juris and I 
at the same moment. "It is not so very 
laborious a task to learn it, and, if you like, 
we shall be happy to teach you the rules." 

It is difficult to say which was the most 
pleased, the schoolmaster at the prospect of 
at length learning Ombre, or Corpus Juris 
and myself at having something to do. 

The old pack of cards was brought forth, 
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and the lesson was commenced. If the 
schoolmaster had possessed as much talent 
for everything else as he displayed in learn- 
ing Ombre, the position in life assigned to 
him by fate, would have been far too in- 
significant for him. Within half an hour 
he could play his own cards without any 
help, and as good luck always favours 
beginners, so the schoolmaster won most 
frequently, whilst Corpus Juris and I were 
invariably unlucky ; this success elated him 
not a little, while we two became somewhat 
vexed. Corpus Juris now put out the two 
black aces. 

" What is the meaning of that ?" asked 
the schoolmaster. 

" Oh, we have not taught you this yet, 
it is the grand tourney I said. " See, when 
one of the party has the two black aces, he 
may put them down, and play grand tourne, 
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whoever becomes tourne has greater win- 
nings. But if you can manage to do so, it 
is better to play solo, for grand tourne is a- 
dangerous game/' 

The schoolmaster began to move about 
uneasily in his chair. 

"I must tell you," I added, "you can 
easily play a card of any suit, of whichever 
you happen to have most, but you run the 
risk of being beaten." 

"Your Eeverence — " the schoolmaster 
began. 

I would not allow myself to be inter- 
rupted, but continued: "However, should 
you happen to have the manille and the 
king, six in a suit, you ought to play solo, 
for then you possess the three matadores 
safely and may venture to hope that you 
will gain two tricks, provided all the other 
trumps are not assembled in the hand of 
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one of your adversaries, in that case you will 
fare badly." 

The schoolmaster could no longer conceal 
liis uneasiness; apparently much embar-. 
rassed he sat fumbling with his cards, while 
his eyes were steadily fixed upon some object 
behind my chair. I turned round, and be- 
held the clergyman, who, with his arms 
folded, stood looking down upon me. 

" Do not let me interrupt you," he said. 
" You are delivering an oration, the fluency of 
which any speaker in the Diet might envy." 

"We are teaching the schoolmaster to 
j>lay Ombre," I said. 

" Yes, I see that, and you have chosen for 
this, New Year's Day, and moreover Sunday 
afternoon. You could not have selected a 
more suitable time. And this is you, who 
were to go forth and let your light shine 
before men! And you have enticed the 
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lawyer to join you — verily, you are two 
excellent apostles, whom I have sent forth 
to proclaim the truths of Christianity! 
But this must be allowed to you, that you un- 
derstand how to begin your reforms from the 
very lowest point. On first arriving at the 
Parsonage you induce my girls to dance Julia 
Hopsasa the whole night; next you go to 
my unfortunate schoolmaster, and make him 
play Ombre in the broad daylight. Probably 
you intend to go round the whole parish, 
from cottage to cottage, and from farm to 
farm, until, at last, nothing will be seen but 
card-playing from morning till night. You 
really are a very dangerous young man, 
Nicolai ; during the four or five days that 
you have been out here you have caused me 
more bother than all the other Mormons in 
the world would have given me in a whole 
year." 
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"Your Eeverence must remember that 
this is an innocent pastime," the school- 
master ventured to say. 

"Innocent pastime, indeed!" cried the 
pastor; "oh, you are quite right. Next 
Sunday I will have a game of cards up in 
the pulpit, to amuse myself, while you are 
amusing yourself playing the organ ; then 
the congregation may sit and wait until we 
are both done with our innocent pastimes." 

" I assure you it was not my fault that 
the organ ceased so suddenly to-day." 

" Certainly not ; if it had depended upon 
you, I do believe we should all have been 
sitting there in church till this moment, lis- 
tening to your concert on the organ. How 
often have I not told you, that all those 
shakes and runs with which you deafen our 
ears, are not needed." 

" I only wanted to add a little ornament 
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to your Eeverence's sermon/' said the school- 
master humbly. 

" This is very kind of you ; but you ought 
to remember that it is my part to preach, 
not the organ's. It is enough ; I hope, 
however, that in future I shall not have 
. occasion to complain on the same subject. 
I will take these two gamblers home with 
me, that they may finish my list of the poor ; 
so long, at any rate, I shall have them in 
safe keeping." 

Accordingly, Corpus Juris and I were set 
down to the list of the poor, and were kept 
at it the rest of the morning and the greatest 
part of the afternoon. At first this occupa- 
tion was not to my taste, but I got on better 
afterwards, for my thoughts not being bent 
on anything particular, the time passed 
quickly enough, and before I was aware of 
it, it was dusk. 
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I then went to the drawing-room — here I 
found Emmy and Andrea Margrethe making 
up bows of ribbon for the cotillon. I was 
about to take a chair and sit down by them, 
when they both rose to go. 

" Why are you going to leave me ?" I 
asked. 

" Surely you would not have us dance in 
these dresses," said Andrea Margrethe. 

" But you have plenty of time ; it is 
scarcely half-past four." 

"And at five o'clock our guests will 
arrive," answered Andrea Margreth6. " You 
must perceive that it is full time for us to 
be off." 

" What ? actually at five o'clock — and we 
may dance until five o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing : twelve hours ; how delightful !" 

"Nay, do not fancy that, please; the 
whole affair will be over at twelve o'clock, 
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and everyone will return to their 
homes." 

" Twelve o'clock ? I never heard anything 
so absurd — that is the time we are accus- 
tomed to begin our parties in Copenhagen, 
when you are ending yours here ; this is 
iurning things upside-down indeed." 

" You can picture to yourself now that I 
had to fight like a lioness to induce papa to 
allow us to keep up the party so long ; he 
insisted that we should break up at ten 
o'clock." 

" Bless me, that never could have 
done." 

" Yes, indeed, he said he would not have 
such night revelling going on in his house, 
and that we should separate at a reasonable 
Tiour. It was not until after a long time 
ihat he gave way, and then not until I said 
that he might just as well forbid us to 
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have the party, as to make us the laughing 
stock of the whole neighbourhood, which 
would assuredly be the case, when it was 
known that we had stopped dancing at ten 
o'clock." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Having ascertained that our guests were 
coming at five o'clock, I also determined to 
begin to dress at once, for it was a matter 
that required time, and upon which the 
greatest pains ought to be bestowed. I re- 
flected for a moment whether it would not 
be best to shave myself, but I relinquished 
the idea on remembering that I had never 
before attempted this operation, and with my 
unpractised hand I might very easily give 
myself a gash, which would by no means 
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add to the beauty of my personal appearance. 
But the care which was not expended upon 
my beard, was elaborately bestowed upon 
my hair ; and the ancient Spartans them- 
selves could not have more eagerly adorned 
the hair of their heads before the battle of 
Thermopylae, than I now adorned mine. 
For I was also going to fight a battle, and I 
hoped with better success than the Spartans 
of old. 

Next to my hair it was my white cravat 
upon which I particularly bestowed my 
attention. The worst of it was I had only 
brought three with me, and after haying folded 
them all three very badly, I was obliged to 
put up with the first. But greater still was 
the grief my coat occasioned me, it had got 
tremendously crumpled in my trunk ; in vain 
1 spent half an hour at least sprinkling water 
upon it, and then pulling and tugging at it 
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in all manner of ways ; I could not succeed 
in restoring it to its former gloss and smooth- 
ness. 

I then opened the door and went into 
Corpus Jurist room ; he was just putting on 
his coat ; he was like a chrysalis about to 
turn into a butterfly. No greater transform- 
ation can be conceived than that which takes 
place in Corpus Juris, when he lays aside 
his every-day attire, and assumes his festive 
garb and his white cravat. Every trace of 
peevishness and moroseness, in short, every 
vestige of the lawyer disappears ; he comes 
forth a polished man of the world, with all 
his elegance and refinement of manner. If 
one cares to learn to know Corpus Juris in 
his most gentlemanly phase, one ought to 
see him among young ladies, the more the 
better. It is a glorious sight to watch him 
gesticulating with one hand, while with the 
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other lie pushes back his dark hair from his 
brow, now addressing himself to the one, and 
then to the other, none being overlooked— 
as if inspired by the Muses, honied words 
seemed to flow from his lips. On those oc- 
casions I generally placed myself behind him, 
and with silent pleasure listened to his con- 
versation, as a disciple listens to his master. 
When Corpus Juris was ready, we went 
together to the Old Man's room to see how 
he was getting on. He was also dressed, 
and was sitting on a chair in a brown study. 
Just as we entered he lifted his head. Good 
gracious, into what a knot he had tied his 
cravat ! Had the Old Man wished to hang 
himself, he could not have tied a tighter 
knot ! Corpus Juris set about immediately 
re-arranging it, and the' Old Man submitted 
with great patience. Christopher is the 
exact antipodes to Frederick in everything ; 
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he is always the same, no matter what sort 
of garb he wears. Not even does the society 
of young ladies make the smallest change' in 
the Old Man's manners. 

" They are also mortals," he used to say ; 
" why should I speak otherwise to them than 
to other reasonable beings !" 

I have many a time spoken to him on the 
subject, but Christopher has a certain amount 
of obstinacy, and consequently nothing will 
induce him to depart from his opinion, when 
once he has formed it. At a ball last autumn 
his conduct was too absurd; he spent a full 
half an hour in explaining to his partner an 
obstruse question in theology. I perceived 
that the poor girl was fearfully bored. After- 
wards I attacked the Old Man about it, and 
asked him what could have tempted him to 
have pitched upon a subject which could 
only weary his partner. 
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" Well, but it amused me," was the Old 
Man's answer ; " one party at any rate was 
entertained, instead of both being bored to 
death, as is usual with conversations at 
evening parties." There was no denying 
it, the Old Man did not understand chatting 
with young ladies ! 

" Have you got your gloves, Christopher ?" 
asked Corpus Juris. 

"Gloves?" I cried; "Gloves! bless me, 
I never thought of them !" 

" Why did you not do so ?" said Corpus 
Juris. 

" How was I to know that there would be 
a dance here? it is your fault, Frederick; 
why did you not tell me? you knew very 
well — there is nothing to be done now, but 
you must just lend me one of yours." 

" What good would one glove be to you ?" 

" I will put it on one hand, that people may 
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at least fancy that I have a pair. I will — I 
will — ah, I do not myself know what I can 
do," I exclaimed in despair, for if I only 
possessed one glove, of what avail was all the 
rest of my elegance to me ? 

In the midst of my lamentations and 
despair, the Old Man came to the rescue* 
" Here is a pair for you," he said, pulling a 
pair of gloves from his pocket. 

" Christopher, you really are the most 
excellent of men," I exclaimed. " Did you 
actually think of me ?" 

" No, I can't say that I did ; but I found 
this pair in my pocket, which I must have 
forgotten, and left there on some former 
occasion," answered the Old Man. The 
gloves were quite new, and they fitted me 
as well as if they had been bought for me. 
" All right /" I said to myself in English : 
now I was quite ready for the fray. 
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We all three went down stairs to the 
drawing-room, wheire we found the family 
assembled, waiting to receive their guests. 
Emmy and Andrea Margrethe had on white 
ball-dresses ; Emmy had a string of pearls 
plaited with her dark hair; Andrea Mar- 
grethe wore a wreath of roses. The clergy- 
man was standing in the middle of the room, 
equipped in his dress coat, white cravat, and 
ruffles. Andrea Margrethe was busily arrang- 
ing his cravat, which her father had tied in 
the same queer fashion as the Old Man had 
tied his. 

" There, that will do," said the clergyman 
to his daughter. "I am sure I am quite 
smart enough now; see how Nicolai is 
staring at me — I don't believe he recog- 
nizes me." 

It might well have been found difficult to 
recognize the clergyman, for in his stiff dress 
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clothes he looked very different to what he 
did in his usual somewhat slovenly apparel. 

" What does not one have to endure to 
to please one's wife and children !" said the 
clergyman, as he tugged at his stiff ruffles. 
"I fancy it is time our guests should be 
arriving." 

" You must not be so impatient, papa," 
said Andrea Margreth£. " It is only half- 
past four, and our friends are not asked until 
five o'clock." 

"Why then have you decorated me so 
early ?" asked the clergyman. " I am stand- 
ing here now only wasting my time. Come, 
Nicolai, let us go and smoke a pipe like 
sensible men." 

But Andrea Margreth£ would not hear of 
this, as we would bring the tobacco smoke 
back with us. Poor Andrea Margreth£ had 
enough to do, on account of her father's im- 
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patience. For, not being allowed to smoke 
his pipe, the worthy man began to eat the 
biscuits which were set out for the visitors, 
and invited me to do the same. 

"No, no, papa, you really must not do 
ihat," cried Andrea Margreth'6. " What will 
our guests think, when they find that we 
have been eating away before they came !" 

" What am I to do with myself, then ?" 
said the pastor. " You see yourself now how 
I am treated, Nicolai : € the wild beast, which 
roams about the woods, has no peace in its 
own den/ So it is with married men. If 
you follow my advice, never marry, not even 
old An6, for you will rue it by and bye." 

To our joy, at that moment the first car- 
riage rolled into the court-yard, and was 
soon followed by many others. Gradually 
-the rooms were filled with people, but they 
were all strangers to me— I did not know a 
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creature among them. That was no annoy- 
ance to me ; I scarcely looked at the ladies 
for I fully intended to dance only with 
Emmy and Andrea Margreth6. But with 
which of them should I dance first ? That 
was the important question, upon the 
result of which probably rested my whole 
future life, for I had now firmly made up my 
mind, that the one of them with whom I 
might dance first should be her to whom I 
would offer myself. I pondered and pon- 
dered, but the more I pondered, the more 
impossible it was to me to come to a decision. 
"When I had resolved to go to Andrea Mar- 
greth6, an inward voice said to me : " No, 
you must go to Emtny;" and when I was 
about to seek Emmy, another inward voice 
said to me : " No, you must go to Andrea 
Margreth£." 

Just then Andrea Margrethe, who had 
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been very busy receiving the guests, stopped 
before me and exclaimed, " I hope you are 
not ill, Nicolai? you look as if you were 
suffering." 

This is a sign from fate, thought I to my- 
self, and without answering Andrea Mar- 
greth^'s question, I said to her, " I suppose 
I may count on your dancing the first dance 
with me ?" 

" No, indeed, I cannot," was her answer ; 
" I have promised that to Frederick ; how- 
ever, I shall be happy to keep the second or 
the third dance for you." 

But as I could not have Andrea Margreth6 
as my partner for the first dance, I would 
not dance with her at all. At that moment 
some more strangers arrived, and she hurried 
away from me to receive them. 

All my deliberations were now at an 
end, and I went straight up to Emmy, 
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who happened to be talking to the Old 
Man. 

" I hope you remember that you have 
promised me the first dance," I said to 
her. 

" I think you are mistaken," she re- 
plied ; " I promised it long ago to Chris- 
topher ; but any of the other dances which 
you please, I shall be happy to dance with 

you." 

I would not ask her for another dance, 
however, for I was highly exasperated at this 
second refusal. 

" It is the sad truth, I perceive," I muttered 
to myself, " that women are made up of false- 
hood and duplicity, of deceit and coquetry. 
I won't dance at all this evening, and it will 
be their doing ; if they were to go down on 
their bended knees and implore me to dance 
with them, I would say No. I will say I 
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horse decked out, and yonder damsel with 
the pale -face and the reddish hair was the 
ditto of boiled rice and cinnamon. Thus I 
made my remarks upon each one in succes- 
sion. This is what people call ill-nature ; 
and many persons have assured me there 
can be no greater pleasure in a ball-room 
than ridiculing the company. I cannot, 
however, say that I experienced any great 
satisfaction in it; perhaps it might have 
been because I had no companion. 

Nevertheless, I was not left very long to 
pursue my observations in peace, for the 
clergyman came up to me and said — " Why 
are you standing idle in the market-place, 
Nicolai?" 

" I do not care about dancing." 
" So it was only a matter of compulsion 
your dancing the other evening, poor 
Nicolai !" 

1G— 2 
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" Besides, I have got a bad foot." 

" You have become very suddenly ill ; 
there was nothing the matter with you a 
quarter of an hour ago." 

" There are no more ladies left," I con- 
tinued. 

" What do you call that figure in white 
on the sofa yonder? I see well enough, 
you are standing here concocting some mis- 
chief, and to prevent your carrying your 
plans into execution, I must beg you to go 
immediately to ask one or other of the young 
ladies to dance. Hie JR/todtts, hie salta /" 

The clergyman made this request in so 
loud a tone of voice, that I was forced to 
comply with his wish. I therefore went 
forward and bowed stiffly to the nearest girl, 
without once looking at her, and took her* 
hand to lead her into the dancing-room. I 
never lifted my eyes from the floor, and in- 
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wardly vowed — " You shan't have much 
pleasure in dancing with me." 

As I was entering the dancing-room, I 
stumbled on the threshold of the door, and 
that obliged me to look up, and — Heavens 
and earth ! — it was my light blue-eyed little 
friend of the railway, with whom I was going 
to dance. I was so astonished, that I let 
her hand go, and exclaimed — " Is it — is it 
really you ?" 

" Yes, who else should it be ?" she asked 
with a charming smile. " I thought you 
had forgotten me." 

" Oh, you must forgive me, but I am — " 
and I now poured forth a stream of words 
which I do not care to repeat. Nor, what 
she said to me will I repeat, for, thoroughly 
to understand it, one should have heard her 
speak herself. I had become quite another 
being. I was in a perfect state of ecstacy ; 
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I talked, and I laughed, and I danced — 
always with the same blue-eyed girl. 

It is related of one of our philosophers, 
who has favoured us with his observation 
on love, that he has said, to be thoroughly 
amused at a ball, one must be in love with 
one of the young ladies. He was right, the 
worthy man, he certainly was right, as I 
found out that evening. For the battles 
that I fought to secure dancing with her — 
the thousand of pretexts, to which I resorted, 
to distance all rivals — no one can imagine, 
who has not gone through the same manoeu- 
vres. I danced with my blue-eyed friend 
those dances which I had engaged her for, 
and those which I had not ; and if any 
claimants became very importunate, I de- 
clared that she had already promised me, 
and she — yes, she said, that she could not 
well remember who she had promised, so I 
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again seized her hand, and led her away into 
the dancing-room, followed by angry looks, 
and sharp words — oh, I did enjoy myself 
splendidly that evening ! 

Among other things, she told me that her 
father was a Justits-raad,* and that she had 
a brother who was a student ; and I resolved, 
if this brother were the most tiresome and 
disagreeable fellow, I would make him my 
chum, my Jonathan, and my bosom friend. 

Andrea Margrethe came and asked me if 
I did not want to dance with her ; I answered 
that I had no dances left unengaged ; Emmy 
put the same question to me, and I gave her 
a similar reply. I perceived distinctly that 
they were both much surprised, but that only 
increased my satisfaction. For although 
they had the highest cards in their hands, 
and had taken the lead, it was now my turn 

* A Danish legal title. 
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in the argument. I dispute only for the 
pleasure of disputing. I like the battle 
fought with thoughts and words, in which 
one must be always on the alert, weighing 
every syllable one utters, not to afford one's 
adversary any opportunity of gaining an un- 
expected advantage, while, on the other 
hand, one is obliged to catch up every am- 
biguous expression made use of by him, 
instantly to twist it to one's own purpose, 
though the meaning ascribed to it, probably, 
is quite different to what was intended ; and 
thus frequently at the very moment when 
he fancies himself sure of the victory, and has 
pronounced his quod erat demonstrandum, then 
to show him that he has not proved what -he 
wished to prove, and that he has said some- 
thing which, in fact, he never intended to 
say, and to observe his astonishment at the 
unexpected termination of the strife — oh, 
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this is a glorious pleasure ! And the blue- 
eyed girl could argue even better than I 
could myself, but that was not to be wondered 
at, for while she spoke I sat gazing into her 
blue eyes, totally forgetting what I had said, 
until she would become at once silent, and 
I was again forced to say something, if only 
for the pleasure of hearing her speak ; so we 
went on, until suddenly I became aware that 
all were silent, and we two were the only 
ones speaking. I turned round and per- 
ceived that Corpus Juris had risen to make 
a speech. At this sight I was seized with 
great anxiety, for I had never heard Corpus 
Juris make a speech. I know nothing more 
uncomfortable than to hear a person begin 
a speech and break down in the middle of it 
—one becomes so miserable on his account, 
that one would like to creep under one's 
chair to escape the sight of his mortification. 
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And when that ill-judged orator is one's 
own brother — and one's partner turns and 
asks — "Who can that unfortunate young 
man be who is bringing himself so foolishly- 
forward ?" and to be forced to answer, " He 
is my brother !" — oh ! it would be dreadful ! 
Doubtless Corpus Juris would wander from 
his subject, rambling perhaps from the very 
beginning, for see how uneasily his eye 
glances around, as if he is searching for 
something ; see how he grasps his table 
napkin convulsively with his left hand, as a 
drowning man catches at a plank to hold 
fast by. But now — I gathered courage, for 
Corpus Juris flung back his head, fixed his 
eyes upon the clergyman, and began in such 
a calm, assured voice, that my fear and 
anxiety instantly vanished ; % from the first 
words he uttered, I felt convinced that he 
would go on well to the end. 
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" Ladies and gentlemen !" he commenced, 
" Finding many of my contemporaries as- 
sembled here, we, who assume to ourselves 
the proud name of Lord in the spirit world, 
what one of our poets has said is recalled to 
my mind — 

u ' In the realms of thought, a master-mind, 
How often depressed we find, 
At his awkward shyness when pretty girls sneer 
And bolder bachelors jeer.' 

" By this I do not mean to assert, that any 
of us young men here present, will venture 
to call ourselves master minds, but I think, 
that if he who composed these lines, and 
who assuredly had a master mind, felt that 
at his awkward shyness, pretty girls sneered, 
and bolder bachelors jeered, how shall it fare 
with us, who dare not call ourselves masters 
and scarcely apprentices in realms of 
thought ? Well may we be afraid, that we, 
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in the still world of study, by the lamp's 
faint light may become dusty and worm- 
eaten, like old folios, and that we should 
dread life and light as the owl of Athens's 
Pallas shunning the glare of day. Probably 
some one or other of us may comfort himself, 
that ' we see by lamplight Muses dancing ; • 
but to this I will answer, that it is not 
granted to any one to see by the light of 
the lamp the Muses dancing, if he had not 
by realities' clear sun beheld the Graces at 
play. But the Athenian Pallas sees and 
knows the need of her sons, and it would 
not be well, if the blue-eyed Goddess of 
Wisdom did not help them. Therefore she 
has sent forth a host of elves and genii • 
round the whole country, that they might 
take up their abodes at the side of every 
hearth, and entice her sons from their silent 
books, out into the circles of fresh and genial 
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life. In many places these deputies of 
Pallas have been turned away, and the doors 
have been locked against them, but there 
are many others, on the contrary, where 
they have been received with a kind welcome, 
and have been requested to take up their 
abode and fulfil their missions. Such has 
been the case in this house, where we are 
this evening assembled ; here the family were 
not deaf to their words, and many a time 
have these friendly genii escorted us hither ; 
it might be at the period when the beech- 
trees were equipped in their bridal garb, and 
the clear sunbeams danced through the light 
green foliage ; it might be at the period when 
' the white snow was spread over field and 
meadow. Often and often we have come 
out here and, quaffing from the waters of the 
fresh fountains, which sparkled here, have 
imbibed health and strength for our future 
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labours. Those. who receive most, ought to 
feel most grateful, hence I seize this oppor- 
tunity, before all who are assembled here, to 
express our thanks to our excellent host, and 
his amiable lady, that they did not reject 
the friendly elves and genii, but hospitably 
afforded them shelter and accepted their 
councils !" 

Corpus Juris's speech was received with 
general applause. I own, I was surprised 
when he mentioned the clergyman and his 
amiable wife, that he did not also allude to 
his amiable daughters. I would have done 
so, but I suppose Corpus Juris had his own 
reasons for not naming them. 

" Who was that who made the speech ?" 
asked my blue-eyed neighbour of me. 

" It was my brother/' I replied, my heart 
beating with pride — all my former spite 
against Corpus Juris had evaporated; at 
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that moment I would have gone through 
fire and water for him. 

" I was not aware, that you had a brother/' 
she answered ; " you must introduce him to 
me." 

" I shall be most happy to do so," I replied, 
instantly rising to comply with her request ; 
for it was well that she should make the 
acquaintance of her future brother-in-law, 
besides, I felt sure, that on such an occasion 
Corpus Juris would appear to advantage. 

When I went up to him he was in the 
act of clinking his wine glass with Andrea 
Margreth£, his face was glowing, and his 
eyes were flashing. 

" Frederick," I said to him, " the young 
lady I took to supper, is very anxious to be 
introduced to you." 

Corpus Juris looked at me like a person 
who had just awakened from a dream. " Oh, 
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she must wait till by and bye," he re- 
plied. 

"That is a pretty answer to give to a 
young lady ; nonsense, come along with me 
at once !" 

Corpus Juris rose to accompany me, evi- 
dently with great reluctance. 

He went up to the blue-eyed girl, bowed 
awkwardly to her, said something about the 
pleasure of making her acquaintance, made 
another awkward bow, and away he went. 
I stood staring after him in dismay ; and 
was that a brother for me to be proud of? 
Not even the Old Man could have behaved 
worse ! 

But she, sweet girl, perceived my embar- 
rassment, and directly began to make ex- 
cuses. 

" It was not right of you," she said, " to 
ask him to come immediately. No doubt 
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he was fatigued after the speech which he 

had just made." 

"Fatigued!" I cried in great wrath. 

" Is it likely he can be fatigued merely after 

" but fortunately I was interrupted 

here, by a song being proposed which was 

to be sung by all round in chorus ; it ran as 

follows. 

" We all must admit how often we long 
For the charming Midsummer day, 
We welcome it ever in joyous song 
With its roses and flow'rets so gay. 

" And often thoughts flow in a murmuring stream 
Midst cool shades in a Midsummer day 
When the heart may indulge in its own sweet dream, 
About roses and flow'rets so gay. 

" Though stern winter comes, with its frost and its cold, 
And chases afar the Midsummer day, 
And seldom among us, the blossoms unfold 
Of sweet roses and flow'rets so gay. 

" This evening they both are bestowed on us here. 
And the roses and flow'rets so 'gay, 
Have bade in their magic train to appear, 
A soft charming Midsummer day. 
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" Let the forest be clothed in its bright garb of green, 
In spring and on Midsummer day, 
It never can boast of such beauty, I ween, 
As our roses and flow'rets so gay. 

" Though brightly sparkle the stars of night, 
On the evening of Midsummer day, 
Yet still more sparkling, and still more bright, 
Are our roses and flow'rets so gay. 

" Amidst all the stars, there isone though more clear, 
Than the rest towards Midsummer day, 
So amidst all the roses, one is most dear, 
One rose— 1 midst the flow'rets so gay. 

" God grant that we all assembled around 
The sweet roses and flow'rets so gay, 
The rose that is dear to each heart may have found 
To bless the next Midsummer day." 

I was worked up into the highest state of 
enthusiasm by this song, for it so entirely 
expressed my own feelings, that it would 
have been impossible for me to have ex- 
plained them better. I, too, had long 
sought among the roses and other flowers 
without success, but at last I had found 
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what I sought, and she was sitting by my 
side, she — 

" The rose 'midst the flow'rets so gay." 

" Who wrote that song ?" she asked me. 

" I do not know, but I will soon ascer- 
tain," I replied, hastening towards the Old 
Man, who was standing by Emmy's side at 
no great distance from us. But I hardly 
recognised him again. Was it really the Old 
Man — my own Old Man — with the dreamy 
eyes and head rather stooping forward, was 
that he, that upright young man, who had 
hold of Emmy's hand as if he were never 
going to let it go again ? Indeed, Emmy 
was quite right when she declared that I 
did not know the Old Man ; but the Old 
Man whom I knew, of whom I was speak- 
ing, was a totally different being to the 
Christopher whom she knew, and of whom 
she was speaking. 
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I called to mind my errand, and therefore 
askfed — 

"Do you happen to know who wrote 
the words of the song which has just been 

Christopher did not answer ; he kept 
gazing at Emmy as if he were fascinated. 

" Emmy, can you tell me who composed 
it ?" I again asked. 

Emmy did not reply either; she just 
glanced a second at me, and then pointed 
to Christopher. 

"Christopher, is it possible?" I ex- 
claimed, but was interrupted by his calling 
out — ' 

"Take care, Nicolai, that you do not 
upset that bottle of wine there." 

Ah ! that was the Old Man— the veritable 
Old Man who had spoken — now I knew 
him again. 
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I hastened back to my blue-eyed partner, 
and told her that it was my eldest brother 
who had written the lines. 

" How many brothers have you, then ?" 
she cried in surprise ; " you must really in- 
troduce me to him also." 

"Yes, by-and-bye," I replied; for after 
Corpus Juris had behaved so awkwardly, it 
was impossible for me to venture upon the Old 
Man, and I considered that it was best that, 
in the first instance, she should learn to 
know her future brothers-in-law at a dis- 
tance, people always appear to most ad- 
vantage then; at some later period she 
should have the pleasure of becoming more 
intimately acquainted with them. 

I sat reflecting whether it was net now 
my turn to make a speech, both my bro- 
thers had done something ; I might propose 
the health of the ladies, that had not yet 
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been drank ; and during the toast, I might 
allude to my blue-eyed friend solely and 
entirely, without anybody suspecting it ex- 
cept herself; she would, of course, under- 
stand me. It is true, I had never made a 
speech in my life, but since Corpus Juris 
had got on so capitally, I might hope to 
have the same success. I cannot imagine, 
however, what witchcraft was at work, but 
every time I attempted to rise from my 
chair and strike on my glass to call atten- 
tion, it seemed to me as if invisible hands 
were holding me back, and pressing me 
down in my chair. Three times I tried and 
three times I was obliged to relinquish the 
attempt ; it was impossible for me to stir 
from the spot. At last my blue-eyed neigh- 
bour said to me — 

" Will you not also make a speech ?" 

" Omen accipio" I said to myself; and to 
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put an energetic end to my hesitation, I 
shoved back my chair with such violence 
that it upset upon the floor, and without 
touching my glass, or in any other way in- 
timating to the company my intentions, I 
suddenly began— 

" Ladies and gentlemen ! or — as I shall 
speak in the language of flowers — Eoses 
afoid thorns" — further I did not get, for the 
whole party simultaneously rose, and there 
was such a noise, that it was impossible for 
me to make myself heard. In time I began 
to perceive that the impetuous manner in 
which I had risen had been taken for a 
signal of a general breaking up. I was ex- 
tremely annoyed at it, but, however, was 
somewhat comforted at the blue-eyed girl 
lamenting most deeply that I had been in- 
terrupted, for, as she said, it was quite 
enough for her to hear the opening to feel 
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sure that it would have been a most excel- 
lent speech. Upon this I settled myself 
down in peace, the speech was only going 
to be delivered on her account, and since she 
declared herself satisfied with the mere com- 
mencement, the main point had been at- 
tained. 

We began again to dance, and among 
other things the cotillion. She gave me 
her bow of ribbon, and I gave her my bow, 
and I was in the seventh heavens, and at 
last began to sing aloud, until the Old Man 
came to me and ordered me to be quiet, 
exactly as he was wont to do at home in 
Vestergade, when we were sitting together 
in our parlour reading, and I would sud- 
denly begin to sing. 

Andrea Margreth^ came forward and 
offered me a bow, and I danced with her ; 
then Emmy came with her bow, and I took 
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a turn with her also, for I was no longer 
angry at them, or at anybody else, I would 
willingly have kissed them all round ; and 
I danced, and danced, and danced, and 
amused myself famously — ah, it was a de- 
lightful evening ! 

Oh ! thou hateful monster, thou dark 
necromancer, who gazest with thy yellowish 
green eyes upon everything, until it vanishes 
as if devoured by thy decaying teeth, thou, 
whose name is desolation, thou earnest upon 
us also, and snatched from me this charming 
evening, without heeding my prayers and 
my complaints ! 

When the clock had struck twelve the 
pastor walked through the room singing, 

" Twelve o'clock ! the watchman cries, 
To go to bed, 'tis time for all 
Good folks, both great and small." 

Vain were my representations and my en- 
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treaties, in vain did I beg for only one more 
dance, only a short dance, it would not last 
longer than a quarter-of-an-hour — only ten 
minutes — only five minutes — in vain, the 
clergyman was inflexible ! 

" For to-day," he said, " like the Spartan 
king of old I have allowed the lion to sleep, 
but if we begin to carry on the dancing into 
the second day, the lion will have to sleep 
for two days, and he might chance to fall 
into so deep a sleep that he might never 
wake again !" 

The carriages rolled up to the door, the 
clergyman himself helped our guests to put 
on their shawls and wrappers, that they 
might get home in reasonable time, hoping 
to see them soon again. And I helped my 
blue-eyed beauty to put on her cloak, and 
we bade each other farewell, she took her 
place in the carriage, it rolled out of the 
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gate — and I remained standing alone on the 
steps. 

Yes, I remained standing alone — that I 
keenly felt. All the life, and light and joy, 
which a moment before had filled my breast, 
and had almost threatened to burst it 
with its access of happiness, had vanished, 
in a second, as if by the touch of a magic 
wand. 

I returned to the largest room, which was 
now empty and deserted : the chairs stood 
here and there in disorder, the lights were 
burning dimly in the chandeliers, and a 
thick layer of dust was settling upon every- 
thing. And she, she was gone, she was 

here no longer these words swept by me 

like an echo from all sides. Yonder, by the 
stove, I had last conversed with her. Near 
that door I was sitting when she came and 
offered me her bow of ribbon, and here in 
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the recess of this window, behind the thick 
curtains, we sat so long chatting together — ; 
alas, now it was all over — cold, emptiness, 
dreariness, and a death-like stillness were 
over all around. I threw myself into a 
chair, and hid my face in my hands, I 
would not look at the desolation around 
me. 

" Who can it be sitting on that chair ?" 
I heard a voice exclaim — I jumped up, 
and beheld the clergyman standing by my 
side. 

" It is I," I replied in a low tone. 

"Is it really Nicolai, the mercurial 
Nicolai sitting there ? If you had not told 
me so yourself, I should hardly have believed 
my own eyes, that the same being who a 
quarter-of-an-hour ago was making such an 
uproar, and insisting so loudly on continuing 
to dance, until I was afraid that my unfortu- 
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nate Parsonage would fall down upon our 
heads, should now be sitting here looking 
as gloomy as Hannibal's shade in the midst 
of the ruins of Carthage." 

I answered not a word, but sat playing 
with my watch chain. 

" I can very well imagine what is the 
matter/' continued the clergyman, "for I 
can see into your heart, Nicolai ; and do 
you know how your heart looks ? It looks 
exactly like the large target upon the exer- 
cising place, when the hussars have been 
aiming at it the whole day." 

" Oh, indeed," I replied for the' sake of 
saying something. 

" You should not take things so much at 
heart. Go to your bed now, my wife shall 
send you up a warm cup of tea to-morrow 
morning early, and then you can come down 
to me, read a little of Dean Moller's Manual 
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for the Clergy, which interested you so much, 
and you will see that all this will pass off. 
Good night, Nicolai, and better spirits to 

your 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

When the clergyman had gone, I deter- 
mined to steal away quietly to my own 
chamber without bidding good night to any 
of the others, for I had no wish to hear 
similar remarks from them. Happily I 
reached my room unobserved, and after 
having lighted my candle, I locked both my 
doors, for I wanted to be alone. Then I 
went and opened the window and gazed out 
into the still, silent night, the cold night air 
was wafted against my face, it did me good, 
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for it refreshed me. Her image stood before 
my mind's eye, I thought and dreamed of 
no one but her. When should I see her 
again ? How long a time might not elapse 
before I might meet her. My resolution 
was now firmly taken, doubts and hesitations 
no longer perplexed me. She should be my 
choice, she, and no one else. It wag so 
ordained by fate, fate had thrown her in my 
way, just at the moment when I was about 
to bind myself irrecoverably to another, it was 
just as if Fate had murmured to me: "Behold, 
Nicolai, what is reserved for you, if you 
will only take patience for a time and wait." 

Behind her bright image I beheld two 
other figures, pale and sad looking, these 
were Emmy and Andrea Margreth6. 

"You first spoke to us, and now you 
leave us," it seemed as if they were saying 
to me. 

VOL. II. 18 
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" It was not I who left yon, it was you 
who left me," I muttered. 

"That was not the case; we merely 
wanted you to be more discreet, and not to 
dash forward so imprudently ; you are, how- 
ever, as unstable as the wind." 

I was beginning to become uneasy. I 
suppose I had been mistaken, and Emmy 
and Andrea Margreth6 had really set their 
minds upon me ? I recollected how aston- 
ished Andrea Margrethd had looked when I 
would not dance with her, and her asking 
me if I were angry with her ? 

If matters actually stood thus, was it an 
honourable proceeding on my part in the 
first place to raise hopes and expectations, 
and then suddenly to draw back when I saw 
that things were becoming serious ? Was 
this not cowardly, despicable conduct ? After 
all the clergyman was perfectly right when, 
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the day before yesterday, he had called me a 
Don Juan of eighteen years of age. On the 
other hand, how was it possible for me to 
continue as I had begun, when another had 
taken possession of my heaxt ? 

My anxiety of mind became at length so 
great, that I felt I must confide my troubles 
to some one ; I therefore determined to go 
to the Old Man, and pour them all out to 
him; he was invariably my adviser on all 
important occasions. I full well knew that 
the Old Man would not let me die in sin, 
but I even preferred that he should preach 
to me until the morning light than that I 
should torment myself in this manner. 

I went, therefore, at once to the Old Man's 
room. All was darkness within, and I began 
to fancy that he had not perhaps come up 
yet. Presently I perceived that some one 
was standing at the open window ; I could 
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scarcely believe that it was he, for it was 
not like the Old Man to stand at an open 
window in the middle of the night at New 
Year's time. On coming nearer, I found 
that it was himself; his hands were clasped, 
and he was gazing up at the glittering stars ; 
his face was very pale, and his lips were 
moving softly. Twice I had to call to him, 
before he observed me. I now told him as 
well as I could what lay on my heart. The 
Old Man listened quietly to me, while a 
strange smile played round his lips. When 
I had finished, he placed his hand upon my 
head, and stroked my hair back, as he said : — 
"Well, Nicolai, your trouble is not so 
great as you fancy. Trust in the Lord, and 
your sorrow will end before you anticipate." 
Thereupon he bade me good night, and I 
returned to my own room, wondering not a 
little what had come over the Old Man that 
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he had not bestowed a long lecture upon me, 
but had dismissed me so speedily. Mean- 
while, I did not feel myself at all comforted. 
I therefore determined to go to Corpus Juris, 
and confide to him what was weighing on 
my mind. I knew I must prepare myself to 
be laughed at, and probably the next day be 
persecuted by his jeers ; but it appeared to 
me that this might be only a just punish- 
ment, which I must patiently endure. 

I opened the door and entered his room. 
If all had been pitch dark in the Old Man's 
apartment, there was light enough at any 
rate in that of Corpus Juris. He had lighted 
the two candles before the looking glass, and 
a third, which most probably he had brought 
up along with him, he had placed upon the 
table. In the midst of this blaze Corpus 
Juris was marching backwards and forwards, 
as if he had made this illumination in honour 
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of himself; he was holding a large red bow 
in his hand, and he was gesticulating wildly 
with both his arms, like one who was prac- 
tising a speech he was going to deliver. 

" What do you want ?" he asked curtly. 

I placed myself in a chair and began to 
tell my tale, while Corpus Juris continued 
to walk backwards and forwards before me. 

" What do you think of all this ?" I said, 
when I had finished, though he still con- 
tinued walking up and down without no- 
ticing me. 

" About what ?" asked Corpus Juris, sud- 
denly ceasing his quarter deck walk, and 
stopping in front of me. 

"About what I have just been telling 

you." 

" You must excuse me, but I have been 
so much wrapped up in my own thoughts 
that I scarcely heard what you were saying." 
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I was forced to begin all over again, and 
Corpus Juris this time vouchsafed great 
attention. But scarcely had I finished when 
he flung himself into a chair by my side, 
and burst into a loud fit of laughter. 

" Ha, ha* ha ! this is capital — ha, ha, ha ! 
Well, Nicolai, you are quite brilliant! ha, 
ha, ha!" 

I felt much offended at this conduct, and 
informed him that I considered it anything 
but kind treatment, when I came to open 
my heart in confidence to him that he should 
receive me with scoffing and jeering, instead 
of assisting by word and deed. 

"You must not be angry, Nicolai," he 
replied ; " but it is really too ridiculous. 1 
can say no more to you now, but I am quite 
sure that by and bye you will laugh over all 
this quite as much as I do now — good night, 
and pleasant repose to you I" 
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Away I went again to my own room, and 
gave myself up to my reflections. I felt my 
conscience, however, somewhat pacified, that 
neither the Old Man nor Corpus Juris had 
considered themselves bound to find fault 
with me. Probably. I had not behaved so 
badly after all. 

To my surprise I heard some one talking 
in Corpus Juris's room ; possibly it was 
Corpus Juris himself who was speaking in 
his sleep; nay, I could hear two voices — 
what could the Old Man and Corpus Juris 
be discoursing about ? But it was not the 
Old Man's voice, and — what was that? it 
sounded exactly like a kiss. What in the 
world could Corpus Juris be about ? I said 
to myself, as I began to listen eagerly — he 
can't be kissing himself of course. Now 
all was still in his room — but outside, in the 
long corridor, there was a slight rustling of 
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garments. I could not resist the desire to 
see what it was, and out I rushed into the 
passage : it was all dark there, but now I 
heard light steps upon the stairs — I hurried 
to the staircase : just as I reached it I per- 
ceived something white stepping round the 
corner. 

" Who is that ?" I roared out at the top 
of my voice. There was no answer; but 
Corpus Juris thrust his head out of his door, 
and bawled out to me : — 

" Good heavens, Nicolai, what a noise you 
are making there, you will waken the whole 
household !" 

" But there was somebody in the passage," 
I answered. 

" Oh, I suppose it was a cat — go to your 
bed, it is past one o'clock !" 

Yes, it was time I should go to bed ; I 
put out my light, and composed myself to rest. 
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And now again rose her image clear and 
beautiftil before my thoughts, how gentle 
was her voice, how soft her hand, and how 
bright her eyes ! And that paragraph which 
had already twice been my comfort, re-assured 
me for the third time. " Every connection 
entered into between man and woman, ought, 
to answer his ideas, to spring from inclina- 
tion, as well as being based on reasonable 
grounds !" 

It is a very fine thing to know a little of 
philosophy, for it helps us to untie many 
knots, which would otherwise remain un- 
loosened by us. In regard to her I was 
quite sure of my feelings, for my choice was 
directed both by inclination and reason, there 
could be no doubt that in time she would 
make an excellent clergyman's wife. 

What can be more variable than the 
thoughts of the human mind? After my 
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soul had been for a short time refreshed by 
contemplating her image, the image of Emmy 
and Andrea Margrette suddenly appeared 
before me, and this time not pale and sor- 
rowful, but laughing, and gay, and happy 
as they usually were in reality. I could 
almost have believed that they had been 
forth to fetch a troop of auxiliaries, for they 
were accompanied by a large crowd of young 
ladies, with all of whom I was acquainted, 
and with all of whom I had fallen in love. 
More and more kept continually coming 
forward ; there was the Etatsraad's daughter 
of Copenhagen, and the Amtmand's daughter 
at Aarhuus, and the Bishop's daughter at 
Eibe, and the Doctor's two daughters at Eing- 
sted, and the Clergyman's three daughters at 
Slagels6, and — ah a there were so many, so 
very many, that at length 1 became quite 
dizzy. Each and all cried to me — " I am 
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the one, Nicolai !" but if I put out my hand 
to grasp one of them, instantly ten others 
behind me whispered to me — " You are mis- 
taken, Nicolai ! you are mistaken, Nicolai !" 
It was enough to drive a person to despair. 

In vain I turned to philosophy in the hope 
of discovering which should be the favoured 
one, in vain I recalled to mind the oft-re- 
peated maxim to decide which would suit 
me best, to my dismay I found that it applied 
equally well to all. There was not one I 
did not like, aAd there was not one that 
would not, in time, become an admirable 
clergyman's wife. 

There was nothing for it but to seek safety 
in flight, but they followed me closely, 
hovering, and whirling, and dancing round 
me, until at length I fell asleep, and dreamed 
that I was the knight Oluf, who one clear 
moonlight night was pursued by elfen 
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maidens. I rode on throughout the whole 
night ; it was not until the broad daylight 
that I awoke and found myself, to my 
astonishment, in bed, bathed in perspiration 
from the imaginary violence of my riding. 

It was nearly nine o'clock : I hastily 
jumped up, remembering that my host was 
no friend to late hours in the morning. But 
T felt quite stupefied, and had a bad head- 
ache, and an inward conviction weighed upon 
me that I had done something wrong. My 
gloomy reflections of the preceding evening 
respecting Emmy and Andrea Margrethe re- 
turned. 

" There is nothing for it," I mumbled to 
myself; "I must break off this intimacy. 
To-morrow we shall leave this place, and I 
will never return to it. Every time that my 
brothers come out here, Emmy and Andrea 
Margrethd will ask, ' Is Nicolai never com- 
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ing back?' but Nicolai will never come. 
And the brightness of Emmy's eyes will 
fade, and Andrea MargretWs brilliant cheeks 
will become pale, and some future day two 
dark coffins will be borne out from the Par- 
sonage. 

" Then Nicolai will come ; and in the warm 
summer evenings, while the soft evening 
breeze murmurs gently through the foliage 
of the weeping willows, he will wander forth 
to their quiet resting places. 

" ' Cruel fate, why hast thou separated 
those who belong to each other ? It was not 
my fault/ he will say, and with his tears he 
will water the white roses upon their graves, 
and the brilliant rays of the sun shall tinge 
the white marble crosses with its golden 
hues, and Nicolai will bend down and break 
off a rose from each of the graves, and 
say— 
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" € Poor young roses, why did ye fade so 
soon, why ' " 

At that moment Corpus Juris made such 
a noise in taking in his boots, which were 
outside his door, that I was startled from 
the phantasms of my imagination. Corpus 
Juris then, according to his general custom, 
tramped about the floor as if he had a regi- 
ment of Dragoons in the room with him. 
Much as I longed to return to the world of 
fancy, in which I had been revelling, I found 
it impossible to do so, for Corpus Jurists 
boots had called me back to the rough reali- 
ties of life. I finished my toilet, and went 
down stairs. 

The whole family, as usual, were assembled 
round the breakfast table. 

'' Good morning, Nicolai," said the cler- 
gyman's wife to me. 

" Good morning/' I replied mechanically, 
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still plunged in my own sad reflec- 
tions. 

" Good morning, Nicolai," said Emmy and 
the Old Man. 

" Good morning," I answered in the same 
mechanical tone as before. 

"Good morning," cried the parson in -a 
voice that might have raised the dead from 
the grave. 

" Good morning," I answered, coming to 
myself at that moment, and 

" Good morning, Brother-in-law," said 
Andrea Margrethe, handing me a cup of 
tea. 

" What— what is all that ?" and I let the 
cup fall to the floor, when it was broken 
into a hundred pieces. 

Corpus Juris was holding Andrea Mar- 
greth^'s hand, and the Old Man was sitting 
upon the sofa holding Emmy's hand. I 
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looked from the first to the last, and from 
the last to the first. 

" Is it possible that this can be true ?" 

"No, it is not," said the clergyman; 
" you must not believe a word of it. It is 
nothing but a Christmas joke, and a piece 
of new year's fun, just like with you and 
Andrea Margreth£ the day before yesterday. 
To-morrow all this nonsense will be over, 
and we shall return to our usual good order 
again." 

But I could easily perceive by the faces 
of the Old Man and Corpus Juris, that it 
was neither jesting nor acting. 

" Are you still angry because I laughed 
last night P" asked Corpus Juris. 

" Angry ! how can I be angry ?" and I 
went round to them and hugged them, and 
embraced them as if I had not seen them 
for many, many years. 

VOL. II. 19 
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"But tell me, when did all this take 
place?" I asked, without, however, being 
able to obtain any satisfactory answer. The 
Old Man said such matters did not happen 
all at once, for people can very well un- 
derstand each other without their having 
spoken out, so one becomes, as it were, en- 
gaged before they really were so. This 
speech appeared to me without any mean- 
ing, but one should not be very hard on the 
Old Man, or what he said that day. I was 
anxious, at any rate, to ascertain if any- 
thing had occurred during the drive to 
Koskild6, but neither could I find that out, 
for Andrea Margreth6 said it was all one 
whether it happened yesterday or the day 
before. The main point was that it had 
happened. 

" But what are we to do with you now, 
Nicolai ?" said the clergyman ; " I have no 
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more than two daughters ; however, if you 
will take Old An£, I shall be most happy 
to lend you the twenty dollars without in- 
terest, which you can pay me back on the 
wedding-day." 

But I would neither have Old An6 nor 
Lame An6, I had no longer any idea of 
betrothing myself; I had got all at once 
two sisters-in-law, and these two sisters-in- 
law were Emmy and Andrea Margrethfe. 

Here ends my description of our pleasant 
days in Noddebo Parsonage, for I can re- 
member no more. I only recollect that we 
went about as if we were almost intoxicated, 
laughing and chatting with each other, but 
about what we laughed and chatted I have 
now no idea. 

How happy the Old Man looked! he 
seemed to have become quite a new creature, 
and never fell into his brown studies again, 
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Corpus Juris was more amiable than I have 
ever before known him to be; he ceased 
contradicting me, and every wish of mine 
he endeavoured at once to gratify, only he 
would never allow me to walk alone with 
Andrea Margrethl, but invariably pressed 
his society upon us. And Emmy and An- 
drea Margreth6! how pleasant it was to 
throw aside all ceremony in speaking to 
them, and to use the intimate term " thou," 
though at first I was always saying "you," 
and was obliged to correct myself. 

And I myself ! I was so happy — happier 
than I had ever been before. Even when 
that important day arrives, when, in the 
liiorning, I shall pass my Embedsexamen, 
and in the afternoon go forth to engage 
myself, I scarcely believe that I shall be 
more happy than I am at present." 

But how blind I have been, that I have 
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remarked nothing and seen nothing ; it is a 
true saying that one becomes blind first in 
the eyes : I understood everything now. I 
fully comprehended the whole of Corpus 
Juris's conduct towards me, for when one 
has drawn on one's suitor's gloves, one is 
not to be jested with. 

As to the Old Man — blockhead that I 
was, never to suspect that Emmy, who was 
so partial of everything old, might not also 
like the Old Man ! Now I could perceive, 
which had not been clear to me before, of 
whom it was that Emmy always reminded 
me — it was the Old Man, as I knew him in 
his best and happiest moods; yes, Emmy 
was an improved edition of the Old Man, to 
borrow the worthy clergyman's mode of 
speech. 

At the dinner-table when a bottle of the 
best red wine in the house was brought out, 
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the clergyman proposed the healths of the 
betrothed couples. As my speech the night 
before had been a failure, I thought this 
would be a good opportunity to hold forth. 
And considering that this was my maiden 
speech, I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
repeating it here. It ran, if I remember 
aright, like this : 

" Dear friends, It is a general custom to 
congratulate those who have successfully 
passed their Embedsexamen, for they have 
no other examinations to pass through. 
That, to my idea, is a great mistake ; for in 
reality the most hazardous and difficult ex- 
amination has yet to be gone through. I 
call it the most hazardous, because in every 
other examination, should one have the mis- 
fortune to be rejected, or, according to the 
terminus technicus, to be plucked, one can 
always try one's luck another time in the 
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hope of having better success. But this 
will not answer here, and he who has once 
been rejected cannot well present himself a 
second time ; all that remains for him to do 
is to follow the example of the German stu- 
dents, who, when they have been turned 
back at one university, seek for better luck 
at another. Not only is the examination 
to which I allude extremely hazardous, it 
is also extremely difficult ; and here, again, 
it differs from all other trials, for in most 
examinations, the more one studies the more 
prospect one has of success ; but here it is 
quite the contrary, so that one might be 
tempted to exclaim with the Berlin student : 
' Ach wai mir, je langer ich lese, desto 
dummer werde ich/ * 
" It is not unfrequently to be seen, that 

* " Ah, woe is me, the more I read the more stupid 
I become." 
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while shoemaker's apprentices, and tailor's 
journeymen pass this critical examination in 
the twinkling of an eye, highly educated 
people, on the contrary, who might take the 
doctor's degree in every possible branch of 
science, find themselves in the pitiable state 
of being utterly rejected, as soon as they 
present themselves for this trial. 

" Under these circumstances my joy can 
easily be imagined, that my two brothers 
have met with so much success. For a 
great success it is, though far be it from me 
to detract from their merits, no, honour to 
whom honour is due — it is not for Christo- 
pher or Frederick that I propose this toast, 
but for the beautiful eyes and charming 
smiles — or, as I ought to say, for Professor* 
ibusetSensoribus at the two universities where 
they have acquitted themselves so well during 
their last and most difficult examination." 
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Herewith I clinked glasses with Emmy 
and .Andrea Margreth6. The clergyman's 
wife smiled sweetly upon me, and the clergy- 
man took his wife's hand and pressed it, 
while he said to her, " Yes, mother, we will 
drink this toast also, for Nicolai is right, 
the last examination I had to pass was the 
worst, and I thank God that I was not re- 
jected." 



Thus I have related my first campaign in 
love's regiment, but doubtless it will not be 
my last. Should any one think as Corpus 
Juris does, that I have behaved very fool- 
ishly, that the whole story does not redound 
much to my credit, and that it would have 
been better for me to have kept it all back, 
instead of having it printed ; I will beg such 
an individual to remember the first time he 
went forth on a similar errand, and he will 
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probably not condemn me so severely. Let 
him who is free from blame cast the first stone. 
Au reste things are going on in their old 
way at Vestergade. The Old Man still lies 
on the sofa and falls into reveries ; only he 
has no longer his pipe always in his hand, 
but a miniature likeness of Emmy, which 
she had presented to him. Corpus Juris sets 
forth his political views with the same ardour 
as formerly. The enjoyment he has been 
accustomed to derive from studying the 
"Dagblad" has by no means diminished, 
because he has become engaged to be 
married. On the" contrary, with Andrea 
Margrethd's assistance, he has even intro- 
duced that newspaper into Noddebo Par- 
sonage. And as to myself — yes I am 
studying Elementary Philosophy, and am 
endeavouring with its help to drive away all 
love fancies. I no longer sing : 
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" From land slowly steer, from land slowly steer, 
The maidens of Bergen will soon appear ; 
Ohi, ohoi! Ohi, ohoi!" 

but when the labours of the day are over, 
and the Elementary Philosophy is laid aside, 
I stand at the window and gaze upon the 
sun slowly sinking behind the trees, upon 
the ramparts, and while drumming with my 
fingers upon the window pane I sing softly 
so that neither the Old Man nor Corpus 
Juris can hear me. 

" Oh, would that my last college trial were over, 
For good luck would come with the sun on the 

morrow, 
And quickly my back I would turn upon sorrow, 
And then I would go — not a moment I'd linger — 
With a gold ring on my finger." * 

Every Sunday I accompany my brothers 
to Noddebo Parsonage, and I know no 

* In Denmark, when two persons are engaged to 
be married, they exchange gold rings, which are after 
that, constantly worn. 
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greater pleasure than when my acquaintances 
ask me on Monday, "Where were you 
yesterday, Nicolai ?" to be able to say to 
them, " I was spending, the day with my 
future sisters-in-law" 

Is it quite certain that I shall engage my- 
self to be married in five years when I have 
passed my Embedsexamen ? I will take no 
such rash vow, for I am only a mortal; 
meanwhile I will endeavour to think of no- 
thing else but books on Elementary Philoso- 
phy. Since I have seen that the Old Man and 
Corpus Juris, of whose ever being betrothed 
I had given up all hopes, at least in this 
world, have actually, at last, become engaged, 
and with such charming girls as Emmy and 
Andrea Margrethd, I am almost tempted to 
believe, that one does best by waiting, for 
the longer one waits the fairer prize one 
wins. 
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But my blue-eyed girl ! Ah ! let me not 
speak of her, or all my good resolutions will 
vanish in a moment. I will only say, that 
yesterday evening, at a students' party, I 
drank to our future intimacy with her 
brother, and that he is a very pleasant fellow, 
though not so lovable as his sweet sister. 

And now farewell — but stop, I have one 
thing more to say. If any of those who 
have read what I have written, should be so 
unfortunate as never to have been in a par- 
sonage, then I say to each of them, " Take a 
journey into the country, go at once, travel 
day and night, for as those who have not 
been in Denmark, do not know the best 
country in the world, so those who have 
never been in a parsonage, do not know the 
best places in Denmark." And yet — of what 
use would it be to travel to many a parsonage 
—no, you must come to such a parsonage as 
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Noddebo, and meet with such a worthy 
minister, and such a kind minister's wife, 
and above all, two such delightful clergy- 
man's daughters as those who reside there. 



THE, END. 



billing, ranrm, quildfobd. 



